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BISHOP SCORY AND SWITHUN BUTTERFIELD. 
John Scory, born at Acle, in Norfolk, and 
Bishop successively of Rochester, Chichester, and 
Hereford, is a person of whom the Earnest Pro- 
testant cannot feel quite so proud as he would like 
to feel. For “even Scory and Barlow, who from 
the beginning had discovered a particular inclina- 
tion to the reformed doctrine, thought fit’””—in 
Bloody Mary’s reign—“ to conform for a while ; 
till, meeting with no preferment, they relapsed 
and went abroad.” g saith Dodd’s ‘ Church 
History of England,’ pt. iii. bk. i. art. iii, Some 
man, indeed, may say that Dodd was not Dodd at 
all, and was a base and insidious Roman Catholic. 
Bat Collier was not so, nor was Fuller. And Fuller, 
in his ‘Church History of Britain,’ bk. ix., saith that 
“ John Scory, late Bishop of Chichester,” was one 
of the “Protestant Disputants” at the Westminster 
Deputation in the first year of Elizabeth. ‘‘ The 
passages of this disputation,” adds Reverend Fuller, 
“(whereof more Noise than fruit, and wherein 
more Passion than Reason, Cavils than Arguments) 
are largely reported by Mr. Fox,” whose in- 
structive work is still to be found in the cabinets 
of the curious. Collier also is very bold, and 
— on this wise :—“ Scory, late Bishop of 
ester, though removed upon Day’s being 
restored, went a full length in his compliance” 


under Mary. “He made his appearance before 
Bonner, renounced his matrimony”—more shame 
to him—‘‘ submitted to penance, and had a formal 
absolution July 14, 1554” (‘ Eccl. Hist.,’ vol. ii. 
bk. v.). Nevertheless, knowing the value of Dr. 
Bonner’s absolution, Scory wisely fled to other 
climes, and went, if Iam not mistaken, not only 
to Emden, but to Zurich, the mother church of 
which Protestant town is still open to all comers 
on payment of twopence at the door. So much 
for John Scory, in his original character of the 
persecuted innocent. I have only mentioned him 
in order to introduce my young friend Swithun 
Butterfield, ‘‘ of whom presently,” as Sir Bernard 
says. 

In 1577, when the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth were in full swing, John Scory had been 
Bishop of Hereford for many a good year. He 
had seen his desire upon his enemies, who, how- 
ever, I am happy to find, continued to exasperate 
him though they could not burn him. But he had 
many privileges, one of which was the possession 
of a highly respectable steward or agent, Giles 
Allen to wit, the “Supervisor omnium terrarum ” 
of the see. And Swithun Batterfield, dear as he 
has become to me, was nothing more than Giles 
Allen’s deputy—a modest or even an humble 
position. Yet was he a generosus and an armiger, 
and gave for his impresa a griffin passant gardant 
or, on a field gules ; with a demi-griffin for crest, 
and for motto the cheering words “ie vis en 
espoir.” (os he was not of the aristocratic 
county of Herefo for he was ‘ Natus in 
Vxbridge in Comitatu Midd. et ibm’ Baptizatus 
fuit iiij die Mensis Januarii A®° D™ 1547 et Regni 
Regis Edwardi Sexti Secundo.” 

At the age of thirty, then, and in the year 1577 
aforesaid, Swithun Butterfield set himself, or was 
set by Giles Allen, to make a ‘‘ supervisus” of the 
bishop’s lands and rental, which took him near! 
three years to do, and a year more to ont 
index the result, And this “supervisus” is the 
book whereby I came to know him. He has cast 
his bread upon the waters with some effect ; for 
his work, the work literally of his own hands, is 
still the standard and ultimate authority upon the 
subject of which it treats. It is a noble square 
folio, bound in old calf, and consisting of 249 
leaves of parchment, each of them eee two) 
fully written over on both sides by S. B. himself. 
And the title of it, written in bold black letter, 
—— manner of a colophon, upon the first page, 
is this :— 

“Liber isus maneriorum terrarum tenementorum 
Ac omnium Reddituum & aliorum profic- -orum annua- 
tim pertinentium ad Episcopatum Hereforden’: factus in 
tempore Reverendi in Chr’o patris Johannis Scory Here- 


forden : Epi’ perSwithu’m | Butterfield deputatum Egidii 
| Allen supervisoris omnium | terrarum tenementoru’ et 
ionum ad Epis-|copatum Hereford- | en’ 


| Annis Domini | 1577 & 1578.” 
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Three hundred years after date the subject 
matter of such a volume as this must be interesting 
to any intelligent Englishman. But I am not now 
concerned with the names of the manors, the 
occupiers and and rental of the farms, the 
particulars of manorial dues and customs, which it 
gives in clear and ample detail. I am only dealing 
with Swithun Butterfield himself, “Qui bunc 
librum congessit & scripsit Anno Domini 1581, 
mense Januar’ Avtatis Tricesimo Quarto”; for 
so he says on the verso of the third leaf, whereon 
also he blazons in colour the arms above mentioned, 
with the motto, stating that they are “ Insignia 
Swithuni Butterfield Gen’.” It may be worth 
while, however, to describe the first four leaves of 
the book. The recto of leaf 1 contains the title 

ven above; the verso is blank. ‘The recto of leaf 2 
is completely filled by the verses, written as print 
in Roman text, which are copied below. And the 

is surrounded by a ruled red border, and also 
oo mente of flowers, painted by hand, in body 
colour. They include carnation, heart » lark- 
spur, honeysuckle, ranunculus, strawberry (flower 
and fruit), and others ; also a butterfly as large as 
life. Leaf 2 has a border of hand-painted flowers, 
and within this are written the heads of a general 
index, showing the more important matters of the 
book. 


The recto of leaf 3 has a similar border of 
flowers, and amongst these is somebody’s crest, 
being an upright cross-hilted sword, the blade 
broken, hilt or, blade sable, and a wreath of laurel 

r entwining the hilt. Possibly this is one of 
ishop Scory’s “ insignia” meutioned in the verses 
below ; but Iam not aware that a bishop as such 
is entitled to a crest. However, this flower border 
encloses an autograph Latin mandate, written and 
signed “‘ propria manu” by “J. Hereforden” 
himself; which mandate testifies that the volume of 
the book is pre and written by his “ dilectus 
famulus” Swithun Butterfield, and directs that 
S. B. shall have the custody of it during his natural 
life; and that after that it shall go to Egidius Allen 
“ armigero,” and to Samuel and Joho his sons; 
and after their lives to the Bishops of Hereford, 
and to whomsoever they may appoint as custodians 
of it. The verso of leaf 3 has another border of 
coloured flowers. Every one of these borders differs 
from every other; and this one besides the flowers 
contains two butterflies and a caterpillar, all of 
life size, and also a bird, with parrot-shaped beak 
and plumage, seated on one of the flowers. Within 
the border are three headings of contents referring 
to matters in the book, and beneath these are the 
“insignia” of Swithun Butterfield, which I have 
given above. The fourth leaf was left wholly blank, 
and the verso is blank still. But the recto contains 
a copy, in a seventeenth century hand, of His 
Majesty's Letter as to Leases for Lives, addressed 


to his well-beloved Augustine, Bishop of Hereford, Salo 


and dated from our Manor of Greenwich, this 
20th of June in the tenth yeare of our reigne, 
was Augustine Lindsell,* who became 
Bishop of Hereford in 1634, and died in the same 
year. This copy and Scory’s mandate are, I think, 
the only parts of the book, except a part of the 
final index, which are not the handiwork of Butter- 
field. With the fifth leaf the substance of the book 
begins. The upper half of the recto is surrounded 
on three sides by a border of flowers such as I 
have described, within which, and headed by a 
large illuminated B, the description of the episcopal 
manor of Bosbury iscommenced. This description, 
written clearly in an ordinary hand of the period, 
goes on through several leaves, and is followed by 
similar details as to all the other manors of the see, 
the name of each manor being written, when it 
occurs for the first time, in bold black letter, and 
with its initial richly illuminated in body colour. 

I now transcribe the verses above mentioned, 
which are written on the recto of leaf 2. They are 
these :— 
The woond'rous guiftes of god are greate, yt hee on men 

bestowes 
and severall guiftes wee daylie see, which euery man 


well knowes 
And them preserueth from theire birth, by his especial) 


grace. 

example now I will declare, by Byshope Scories Race, 

First unto hym, the Lorde gaue lyfe, in Okell towne, 
where hee 

in Norfolke Soyle, his Childhood past, a scho!er for to 


bee, 
Than after that in Cambridge towne, a student twelue 
yeeres was 
there he in fine, for a Divine, the Schoole degrees did 


pasee, 
To Canterburie then he must, the Gospell for to preache 
ther in the raigne of Kinge Henry, tenn yeeres the 
same did teach, 
And in the raigne of good Edwarde, the sixte kinge of 
that name 
his learning in gods woorde was knowen, by preachinge 
of y* same. 
That noble Kinge for his learninge, a Byshope did hym 


make 

and ee of Rochester, did first to hym betake, 

Which Byshopricke that Kinge did thincke, to emall a 
guift to bee 

did translate hym to Chichester, where Byshope than 


was hee, 
There he remayn’d till Queene Marie, did from hym take 
the same 
and putt therein a papist sure, to Laude and praise her 
name, 
When | with more exiled was, that taught the woorde 


those that remayn’d were bura’d with payne & 
scourg’d w*® papists rod, 

In 2 om and daungers oft, on sea and eke on 


nde 
he fealt the smarte but perisht n h gods most 


* Lindsell is the local pronunciation of Lilleshall, in 
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The most parte of all that Queene’s raigne, he dwelt in 
Emden towne 
till — Queene Elizabeth, by raigne put Papistes 
lowne, 
Tass home he came vnto our Queene, the first yeere of 
er ra’ 
and Byshope was of Hereforde where he dooth now 
remaine, 
And where he hath by enimyes often and by false 
sclaundrous tongues 
had troubles greate without desert, to his continuall 


wronges, 
But god our a hath bym preserv’d, vntill this time 
resen 
and ers hath geven bym, from all his foes in- 


tente 
And this Gem our noble Queene straight charge her 
Heraulgs gaue 
that they an ensigne should geve hym, for euermore to 


haue, 
se here, lo now behould in toaken of his 
onor 
for hym and his posteritie, for euer to endure. 
God saue our Queene Elizabeth, and graunte her longe to 


raigne 
and all her Subjects in England...... 


Sic explicit carmen, or so much of it as can still 
be read. After the word “England,” the rest of 
the line has been carefully erased with pumice 
stone or a knife ; but the words “ may thee” are 
faintly legible. The line is probably the last line, 
and, indeed, there is only room for two or three 
lines more within the ruled red border. 

These verses may not, perhaps, establish Swithun 
Batterfield’s reputation as a poet, but they at any 
rate show that he had, as in duty bound, imbibed 
the opinions of his patron, and that he had succeeded 
(like some later authorities) in “triumphing over 
history,” for he makes Queen Mary appoint bishops 
“to laude and praise her name.” As to the insignia 
which Elizabeth kindly gave to Master Scory, I do 
not find them anywhere in the book, unless the 
crest described above be a part of them. Perhaps 
8. B. thought, when it came to the point, that his 
own blazon was the better worth giving. 

At the end of the volume there is an elaborate 
index, dated 1581, and also a list of all the 
Bishops of Hereford who have been mentioned in 
thebook. This list begins with Saint—but S. B. 
is careful not to call him Saint— Thomas de 
Cantilupe, elected in 1275; it includes Scory’s 
old adversary Edmund Bonner, elected 1538 ; and 
it ends, so far as S. B. is concerned, with Scory 

, Whose name is written in gigantic letters. 

But later hands have added the names of Robertus 

Benett, “Elizabeth : 45”= 1603, and Franciscus 

Godwyn, 1617. The list concludes with a state- 

ment that no particulars are “scripta in ullo Re- 

=. as to things done by the Bishops of Here- 
who preceded “ Thomas de Cantulupo.” 

Finally, on the last leaf of all, Swithun Butter- 
field again breaks forth into song, and chanteth 
thus, in black letters written on a ground of scarlet 


If that I have erred, correct me w*> akyll : 
Before you amende me unto yor wylle, 
Soe Courte Role, & Rentrole, we? warranted mee : 
And I gan doe & finish, smale error wilbee. 

The most part of three yeares did I bestowe : 

My laboure in searchinge (?), the truth to knowe : 
And wrightinge y* same, as is beforesaide : 

That Rente, Dues (?), & Customes, maie bee well paide. 
And under all this comes a repetition of the 
Batterfield arms, with crest, helmet, and mantliog 
added ; and these are flanked on either side by 
the information which I have given above as to 
S. B.’s birth and baptism. 

Such, then, was Swithun Butterfield, generosus, 
Deputy Registrar of the diocese of Hereford under 
Elizabeth, and such was his work ; as to which 
latter one may say truly that it is not given to 
every one to write a book of twice 249 pages which 
shall exist and be interesting after the lapse of three 
centuries. Even the works of Charles Lamb— 
those which were at the India House—have pro- 
bably been sold for waste paper already. And 
Swithun Butterfield seems to have been a kind of 
Charles Lamb—a man born out of due time; a 
matter-of-fiction man, condemned to work among 
dry facts and labouring honestly therein, but with 
his heart set on birds and butterflies and flowers, 
and heraldry, and scraps of verse, whereby, trivial 
as these tastes must have seemed to his lordship 
the bishop and his worship the ——- 8. B. 
was enabled to glorify his facts and make them 
luminous to us of these days. How he would 
have chronicled and illuminated if he had had the 
luck to be born in the thirteenth century and 
placed in the scriptorium of a 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from 7% 8S, vii. 482.) 

I begin with the first edition of what appears to 
be Hoyle’s first work, of which, fortunately, a 
single copy has survived, namely, that which was 
deposited in the Bodleian Library. It was received 
from the Stationers’ Company, according to the 
Act, at Lady Day, 1743, and was bound in half- 
calf (proh pudor!) by Hayes, of Oxford, in or 
about the year 1825 (press-mark, 8° N. 68 Art). 
A copy is mentioned in the catalogue of the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, Edinburgh, but it cannot be 
found. There is no copy to be discovered in the 
Library -of Trinity College, Dublin, where one 
should also be. It is to be feared that students at 
those seats of learning yielded totemptation. The 
following is a transcript of the title of this (as 
yet) unique editio princeps :— 

A Short | Treatise | On the Game of | Whist. | Con- 
taining | The Laws of the Game:| And Also | Some 
Rules, whereby a Beginner may, | with due Attention to 
them, attain to | the Playing it well. | Calculations for 
those who will Bet the | Odds on any Point of the Score 
of the | Game then playing and depending, | Casesstated, 


laid down by him expressly for the parpose :— 


to shew what may be effected | by a very good Player in 
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8. VILL. 6, 


Critical Parts | of the Game. | References to Cases, viz. | successful, he put it in _—. but at a high price. 
ul w 


at the | End of the Rule you are directed how | to find | Nor was Hoyle a caref 


them. | Calculations, directing with moral Certainty, | 

’ how to play well any Hand or Game, . | shewing the 
your Partner's | having 1, 2, or 3 certain 

ards. | With Variety of Cases added in the es | 
By Edmund Hoyle, Gent. | London: | Printed by John 
atts for the Author, | mpcoxtir. 
12mo, Title, 1 f.; contents, 3 ff. ; treatise, 86 pp.; 
ares, A in fours, B to D in twelves, E in 
eights ; last leaf blank. This publication “for the 
Author” disposes of the statement that he received 
1,0001. for it. The misspelling of his baptismal 
name is curious. It was always spelt Edmond 
after the second and third editions, and the 
*Piquet’ of 1744, where it also appeared as 
Edmund. On p. 1 there begins a sort of an- 
nouncement, or preface, as follows :— 

“The Author of this Treatise did promise, if it met 
with Approbation, to make an Addition to it by way of 
Appeal, which he has done accordingly. He has also 
framed an Artificial Memory, which does not take off 
your Attention from your Game; and if required he is 
ready to communicate it, upon Payment of One Guinea, 
And also he will explain any Cases in the Book, upon 
Payment of One Guinea more.. It is necessary to pre- 
mise, That those who intend to read this Treatise are 
desired to peruse the following Calculations; and they 
need only cha their Memories with those that are 
marked with a NV. B. upon which the whole Reasoning of 
this Treatise depends.’ 

I need not, nor is it within the scope of a 
bibliography that I should, point out at length 
the difference between this class of treatise and the 
rude efforts of Cotton and Seymour, who gave only 
the ill-drawn laws of the game as they knew it, 
with hints for the detection of cheating, if not for 
cheating on the part of their disciples. On p. 74 
(chap. xiv.) Hoyle announces :— 

“Some Purchasers of the Treatise in Manuscript, dis- 
posed of the last Winter, having desired a further Ex- 
planation concerning the playing of Sequences, they are 
explained in the following manner,” 

It may be well to remark here that Hoyle, with 
all his original genius and accuracy, which are un- 
doubted, was yet a rather careless editor. This is 
not unprecedented. He continued to print and to 
reprint the announcement transcribed above with 
small and tardy alteration, as noted below. The 
second edition (1743), the third and fourth (1743), 
the fifth (1744), the sixth (London, 1746), the 
eighth and ninth (1748), the tenth (1755), the 
eleventh (n.d.), the twelfth (n.d., circa 1760), and 
the thirteenth (n.d., circa 1763) all had “ disposed 
of the last winter.” The fourteenth (n.d.) and the 
fifteenth (n.d.) editions had “some time since.” 
The only exception is that in the contents of the 
chap. xiv. in the eleventh edition we find the word 
“formerly” in place of “the last winter,” which 
could only have been true in the case of the first 
edition (1742). It appears, then, that Hoyle had 

circulated his treatise privately at first in MS. in 


riter, as will be readily 

admitted by any one who reads the following pas- 
sage (p. 86), which is, however, a good specimen 
of his vigorous style and acute perception :— 

“Those who would attain to the playing of Whist to 
Perfection, must not be content only with being a Master 
of the Calculations contained in this Treatise, and also 
an exact Judge of all the General and Particular Cases 
in the same; but be a very punctual Observer of such 
Cards as are thrown away, both by his Partner and Ad- 
versaries, and at what time: Whoever attends closely to 
these Particulars, is the most likely to attain their end.” 

Our author’s success, in the mean time, and the 
high price of his publication, tempted the ever 
ready pirate to try to share the plunders As early 
as 1743 a pamphlet appeared in 8vo. with the 
half-title, “A Short | Treatise | On the Game of 

| Whist,” and the full title as follows :— 

A Short | Treatise | Onthe Gameof | Whist. | Contain- 
ing | The Laws of the Game: | and also | Some Rules, 
whereby a Beginner may, | with due Attention to them, 
attain to | the Playing it well. | Calculations for those 
who will Bet the | Odds on any Point of the Score of the 

[Come then playing and depending. | Cases stated, to 
shew what may effected | by a very good Player in 
Critical Parts | of the Game. | References to Cases, viz. 
at the End of | the Rule you are directed how to find 
them. | Calculations, directing with moral Certainty, | 
how to play well any Hand or Game, by shewing | the 
Chances of your Partner’s having | 1, 2, or 3 Certain 
Cards, | With Variety of Cases added in the Appendix 
Bya Gentleman. | Bath printed, and London reprinted 
For W. Webster near St. Paul’s, and sold by all the 
Booksellers and Pamphlet Shops in Town and Country. | 
MDOCXLIII. 
Collation : Half title, 1 f.; title, 1 f.; 8vo. advt., 
2 ff; contents, 2 ff; and pp. 86. (BM. 
G.C., H.H.G., and H.J.) It would appear from 
this title that there had been a previous issue, 
— at Bath; but I have not succeeded in 

nding or hearing of a copy of such an edition. 
The statement is probably untrue. 

This reappeared (B.M. and J.M.) in a second 
edition; title same, except that after “ By a Gentle- 
man” appears “The Second Edition”; same colla- 
tion; printed from the same type. On p. 1 of ad- 
vertisement, last line but one, +l “ undertaking,” 
the semicolon has slipped out, the hyphen from the 
last line has —— up into the a of the semi- 
colon, and the last letter (/) of the catch-word 
(“vail”) has slipped up into the place of the 
hyphen. JuLian MARSHALL. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’: ADDENDA 
AND CORRIGENDA., 
(See 7% 8. v. 504; vi. 38, 347; vii. 12.) 
Abate, vb., IIT. 10 intr. To decrease in size or bulk. 
(Earliest instance in ‘N, E, D.,’ 1587.) 1486, ‘ Book of 
St. Albans,’ c, j.: “She shall not endure but while she is 
grete and fatte, for at the abatyng of hir estate she may 


the winter of 1741-2 among his pupils. Finding it 


no longer endure. 
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ression or lowering. 1486, ‘ Book of St. 


Abate, sb. Dep 
Albans,’ b. iij.: ‘‘Yowre hawke shall be Ensaymed 


y, and no grete abate to the hawke.” 
Academian, adj. fin D. only as subst.). 1598, Sylvester, 


‘Du Bartas,’ i. ii. 17/1 (edition 1641):— 
Learned Lyceum, now a-while, I walk-in : 
Then th’ Academian sacred Shades I stalk-in, 
Acrostic, adj. (earliest in D., 1682), 1641, Sylvester, 
‘Da Bartas,’ B. 7: ‘An Acrostick Sonnet,’ by R. N. 


Gent, 
Adieu, Adew, B. adv, (in D. only “To f° adieu”; but 
it is used without “to go”), Cire. 1513, Douglas, ‘ Con- 
science, 1. 15: “And fra Sci of Science wes adew.” 
‘ Bo.,’ ii, 1, 22: “We wening thaim hame passit and 
adew,” Fourth Prol., ad fin. : “ That honestie baith and 
fame wer adew.” ‘ A8n.,’ xi. 15, 114: “ Onone is 
to the heich mont adew.” ‘ Aén.,’ xii. 13,19: *‘ The 
suerd lost and adew.”” 
Adjutory, B. sb. l=helper A 1552), Dunbar, 


*Welcum to Bernard Stewart, 


Welcum our indeficient adjutorie. 
Adminiculation (earliest in D., 1670). 1581, Elyot, 
*Governour,’ book i. eap. iii. (i. p. 27, ed. 1880): “ Onely 
by his naturall witte, without other adminiculation or 
” Also pP. 48, 120. 
Aforrow (D., 1552). Dunbar, ‘No Tressour availis 
t Glaidnes,’ 7 :— 
For oft with wyse men it hes bene said aforrow. 
Alay, vb. The participle — to occur in the 
‘Book of St. Albans,’ 1486: ‘Termes of Breekyng or 
Dressyng of Dyverse Beestis and Fowlis’: “A ffesawnt 
alet.” “A partrich alet” (fol. f, vii.). 
Allective, sb. (earliest in D., 1531). 1523, Skelton: “A 
ht delectable traytise upon a goodly garlande or 
Chapelet of Laurell...... wherein are compressyde many 
& dyvers......allectyves of syngular pleasure.” 
Almadarat (not in D.). 1568, Sylvester, ‘Du Bartas,’ 
IL. ii. 142/38: “ With th’ Azimyths, and the Almadarats,” 
Almnary, subst, 1640, Somoner, ‘ Antiq. of 
p. 208 : “ Hard by this place stood the Almnery or Ele- 
mosinary of the Church, being the place where the 
poore were daily fed,”’ P, 189: “From thence by the 
Almoary wall.” This form not givenin D. See “ Al- 
monry,” “ Ambry.” 
Alnsh, adj., =elrish. Circ, 1600, ‘ Philotus,’ v. 122 
(Pinkerton’s ‘Scotish Poems,’ iii. 45) :— 
First I conjure thé be Sanct Marie, 
Be alriech king and quene of farie. 
1608, Birnie, ‘Blame of Kirk Buriail,’ ed. 1833, p. 30: 
“Becommeth in populare opinion thereby the alrishe 
Innes of bogles and Gaists.”’ 
Amia, a fish (not in D.). 1598, Sylvester, ‘Du Bartas,’ 
ii, 1, 41/2: “ The thriving Amia, near Abydos breeding.” 
Angler, b. fig. (petty thief). In Grose’s ‘Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue.’ 
Anglifed (earliest in D., 1816)). 1806, Chalmers, 
Works of Lyndsay,” i. 88: “The great defect of the 
Successive editions cousisted in their assuming an angli- 
fied orthography.” 
Anodyne (necklace)=hulter. Grose’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Anopisthographic, adj. pe in D.). Not written on 
the back ; written on the front only. Academy, No. 797 
1887), P. ee, col. 3. 
tly, 3, boldly (D, only from Barbour, 1375). 
Sit Douglas, ‘ &n.,’ ix. xiii, 31; “ Troianis, that seand, 
the mar apertly Assalzeit hym”’ (‘ Acrius,’ Virg.). 
Appeaser (earliest in D., 1533). 1423, ‘ King’s Quair,’ 
st. 99: “ Appesare of malice and violence.” 
Dunean er; or, Macgregor’s Testament’ (Warton 
“Hist, English Poetry,’ iii, 158) 


Moer in intent the auditouris to pleiss, 
Nor the trew worde of God for to appeiss. 

Applant, vb. (not in D.). 1637, ‘Learned Summary 
on ba Bartas Weeks, . 261: “To applant thereto [to 
the circles of the Astrolabe] the sunne or fixed starres.”’ 

Arace, arraise (D, in sixteenth century only from 
Palsgrave). The word is common in Douglas, ‘ Pal, of 
H.,’ prol,, st. xi., part i. st. v.; ‘Ala.,’ vi, viii. 96; xi. 
xiv. 46; xii. xiv. 104. 

Aries, the zodiacal constellation “which the sun 
enters on the 2lst of March.” Here the constellation 
and the sign are confounded, whereas they are duly dis- 
tinguished under “ Aquarius,” and still better under 
Cancer.” 

Asperge (earliest in D, 1547). 1513, Douglas, ‘ An.,” 
vi. iii. 147: “ He purgit and aspargit weill the men.” 

Altaint, v., 7, to accuse (earliest in D. 1586). 1513, 
Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ x, ii. 94 :— 

Now al to layt with thyne iniust complayntis 
Aganyst ws thou rysis, and attantis.” 

Altemptate (earliest in D, 1531). 1386, ‘ Border Truce’ 
in ‘ Rot. Scotiw,’ p. 85b : “ Do no trispas, no attentat.” 
R. D. Witson. 


Tue same Hesrew Name BorNE BY Men AND 
Womey.—In 7" §. iv. 505 Curnpert Benz, 
under note ‘Noah, a Bible Name for Women,’ 
mentioned the surprise of a coroner in Hereford- 
shire at the name Noah being borne by a woman, 
and that he was afterwards reminded that the name 
was borne by one of the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Numbers xxxvi. 11). I had (as I afterwards 
stated in 7” S. v. 76) already referred to this in 
7® §. ii. 232, under reply ‘Name of David’s 
Mother,’ and pointed out that, although the name 
of this lady is the same as that of the patriarch 
Noah in most English versions, it is not the same 
in the Hebrew, and the distinction has been pre- 
served both in the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 
But I was wrong in believing that there was “no 
instance in the Bible of the same name having 
been borne by a male and a female,” for there is a 
Hebrew name which would seem to have been 
borne by both men and women. My principal 
reason for troubling you is to intimate that I shall 
be very glad if any of your readers can point out a 
similar case. The name in question is Abiah or 
Abijah (7}38). It is the name of one of the 
Kings of Judah, son of Rehoboam, as — in the 
Chronicles (2 Chron. xii. 16); and though it is 
spelt Abijam in the Kings (1 Kings xiv. 31), the 
last letter in the latter name is probably an error 
of transcription. The same name was borne by 
one of the sons of Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 2), by a 
man who was son of Becher and grandson of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chron. vii. 8), by that son of Jeroboam L, 
King of Israel, who died before his father (1 Kings 
xiv, 1), and by a descendant of Eleazar who gave 
his name to one of the courses into which the 
priests were divided by David, and is referred to 
in Luke i. 5 as that to which Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, ty 

Now in 1 Chron. ii, 24 this is given as the name 
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of the wife of Hezron (mentioned in the genealogy 
of Christ, Matt. i. 3), son of Phares, or Perez, and 
grandson of Judah. It is also mentioned in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 1 as the name of King Hezekiah’s mother, 
though this appears in the shortened form Abi in 
2 Kings xviii. 2. The fact here mentioned may 
in some degree affect my argument in 7™ 8S. ii. 
232 unlikelihood that Nahash was 
the name of David’s mother, being also that of a 
King of the Ammonites (2 Sam. x. 2). But I re- 
main of opinion that Nahash was the name, not of 
David's mother, but of her husband before she 
was married to Jesse. Dean Stanley, indeed, sug- 
gested (Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ under 
David”) that she had been the wife or concubine 
of Nahasb, the King of the Ammonites, and 
thought this might account for the friendliness be- 
tween David and Nahash. I may remark, how- 
ever, that as Nahash did not die until long after 
David had been king (2 Sam. x. 2), if he had 
really been married to David’s mother before 
she was the wife of Jesse, he must have divorced 
her in early life, and it is hardly likely that David 
would have been very friendly with him. It is 
true that Hanun, the son of Nahash, thought 
David's proffered kindness to himself in memory 
of his father a mere pretext; but it would be 
rather far-fetched to found any argument below 
the surface upon this. T. 
Blackheath. 


Jane anv Anne Avpisoy.—The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ quoting ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 
350, says that Jane Addison, wife of Dean Lance- 
lot Addison, and mother of Joseph, “ died, it is 
supposed, about 1686.” This is only approxi- 
mately correct. Hearne, in vol. xli. of his ‘ Re- 
marks and Collections,’ transcribing a volume of 
epitaphs, &c., copied by Richard Rawlinson, and 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library, gives the 
inscription on her tombstone as follows :— 

“On another plain flatt stone [in the choir of Lich- 
field Cathedral]: Here lyeth the body | of Jane the wife 

of L. Addison D.D, | and Dean of this Church | who 
(fall of hope) departed this life | June 30. 1684.” 

Of Anne Addison it is said in ‘N. & Q.’ (loc. cit.) 
that she “died young.” Her tombstone (“in the 
Choir on a fiitt Grave Stone”) bore the following 
inscription :— 

“Here lyeth the Bets | of Anne Daughter of | 
Lancelot Addison | D.D. and Dean of | This Cathedrail 
| who dyed March 25» 1680." 

She was accordingly only in her fourth year at the 
time of her death. 6. E. D. 


Oxford. 


Tae or Lrons.—On p. 142 of last volume 
(7" 8. vii.) I mentioned Lyons as a place-name 
which we have chosen to pluralize, on the supposi- 
tion, as I take it, that, whatever a “ Lyon” may be, 
it requires more than one to make a city. It isan 


odd instance of one blunder inducing another that 
we have also imagined a Gulf of Lyons, which, see- 
ing that the city is a clear 200 miles up the Rhone, 
is about as appropriate a name as if we should 

up the Po to Turin or up the Adige to Verona fa 
order to get a name for the Gulf of Venice. The 
French name is La Golfe du Lion. Johnston 
(‘ Dictionary of Geography ’) has noted the English 
error. He says that the true name has been given 
from the violence of the waves in the gulf, which 
are likened to the roaring of a lion. The explana- 
tion may possibly be right, but it has a villainous 
look of being manufactured to order. Are the 
waves in the gulf exceptionally lion-like? Per- 
haps M. Joserx Rernacu or some other French 


matter. C. B. Mount. 


Cory or have a 
copy of John Lily’s ‘ Euphues,’ 1581 edition, upon 
the margins of which are some’ very remarkable 
annotations in a contemporary hand of almost 
microscopical characters. I shall be pleased to 
entrust the book to you if you can find amo 
your readers a gentleman who has the leisure onl 
will to decipher them, if he will communicate any 
result which may be of interest for publication in 
the columns of ‘N, & Q.’ 

Cuartes F, Cooxsey. 

Wakehburst, Ardingley, Sussex. 


Latis Execiacs.—The paragraph from the 
Standard given below is quoted, I believe, in a 
recent treatise on Latin verse (see Standard, May 
21) as an instance of what a “little ingenuity” 
can do in the way of “very respectable Latin 
elegiacs.” Perhaps the following version, that has 
come under my notice, and has not yet, I think, 
appeared in print, may be considered admissible 
in ‘N. & 

“ Persons advertising in the Standard can now have 
the answers addressed free of charge at our office, 28, 
St. Bride Street, E.C.” 

Publica queis placuit cupientibus edere verba, 
Signum cui titulus charta diurna patet. 
Ediderint ; cupidis fors respondebitur ; et sic 
Nostra capit, merces non erit ulla, domus. 
Exstat ab octava vicesima* pila, vetustum 
Nomen ubi vico Sancta Brigitta dedit. 
Urbis et Auguste+ media regione locatur 
Pandit ubi Phoebi lux moda nata iubar. 
P. J. F. Gantittoy. 
1, Montpellier Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Error 1x Atuisoye's ‘ Dictioyary.’—It may 
perhaps be useful to note that Dr. Allibone, who is 
usually accurate, in his ‘ Dictionary of English 
and American Authors’ has confounded Mr. A. W. 
Kinglake, the historian of the Russian War, 


* Cf. Catull., xxxvii, 2, “A pileatis nona fratribus 
ila”; Hor., ‘Serm.,’ i. 71, “Nulla taberna meos 


t neque pila libellos.” 
t+ Augusta frincbantum was the old name for London. 


correspondent can give us a better account of the — 
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with his brother, the late Mr. Serjeant J. A. King- 
lake. He was probably misled by the facts that 
both bore the name of Alexander, and both were 
M.P.s. E. Waxrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Picture By Zeunen.—I have a very curious 
picture or engraving on glass, in bronze colours— 
silver, two shades of gold-brown and black—size 
about 27 in. by 21 in., representing the battle of 
Rosbach, and at foot is the following inscription, 
“In marsch der Konigl: Preussichen Armée in 
Bobémen in A.D. 1756 durch Friderich dem II 
selbst angefiihret. Pro Deo et Patria—Deo Gloria. 
Zeunen fecit.” The battle is evidently only com- 
mencing, the main body of Prussians winding their 
way with cannon down a steep incline, and their 
opponents drawn up in front of the ramparts of the 
town, the two armies separated by a river, on one 
bank of which is seen the Austrian commander on 
horseback, apparently taken by surprise, whilst on 
the other bank are King Frederick and his staff 
calmly surveying the surroundings, the skirmishers 
actively engaged on both sides. The men and 
horses are marvellously well drawn, very minute 
and perfect in each detai]. Looking at them through 
a magnifying glass one can see the “ death’s head 
and crossbones” on the head-dress of some of the 
Prussian soldiers, and also the time denoted by the 
hands of the Rosbach Church clock. The picture 
was purchased of the artist in 1790, and the artist 
informed the purchaser that there exists no second 
copy, and that the likenesses of Frederick the 
Great and of all his celebrated generals are most 
accurate, and that he (the artist) was one of the 
group near the king. 

Can any of your readers learned in such matters 
tell me anything more of Zeunen (the artist), and 
what may be the value of this curious work of art? 

Sotto Vere Hare. 


Inscription on Georor Asnpy.—Can any one 
tell me whether the MS. account of the tombs in 
Harefield Church, Middlesex, by Gregory King, 
Lancaster Herald, still exists? It is said by 
Lysons to be in the possession of Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate, Bart. The inscription wanted is that on the 
tomb of George Ashby, who died 1474. Are any 
of George Ashby’s English writings known to exist 
tleewhere than at the University Library and 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge?  M. B. 


Lissa Mepat.—I have before me a thin bronze 
medal, rather larger than our halfpenny, having 
obverse, a crowned equestrian figure within the 


legend “ Frederick King of Prussia Lissa Dec, 5” 
(?); and reverse, a camp and troops, the legend 
“We submit prisoners of war Dec. 19 1757.” 
Were British troops engaged at Lissa ; or what is 
the meaning of this medal ? W. F. 


Axssots or Ramsey, co. Hunts.—I shall be 
reatly obliged to any one for the names of these 
tween 1400 and the Dissolution, with the date 
of election to and vacation of the office, and the 
reference. Shall be more particularly grateful for 
any name from a little-known source. 
Marx W. Bouter. 
Barnerd Castle, 


Bois Famity.—Can any of your readers oblige 
me by giving me any information relating to the 
Blois family, of Belstead, near Ispwich, as I have 
a pedigree of a Thomas Blois dated 1661, of his 
first wife’s family down to 1751, and also of his 
second wife’s family down to 1818? 

Henry Dean. 


UnsiversaL Lanouace.—Can any one give a 
list of the various schemes for a universal lan- 
guage which have been published to the world? 
At the present time, when there is a talk of a con- 

ress with the object of establishing a universal 

nguage under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society, this subject is of importance, 
for it will be essential to know all that has been 
done already in the matter before considering any 
new schemes. The most successful artificial lan- 
guage as yet proposed is Volapiik. A pear 
of the writings on that scheme of language wo 
be interesting. There are some modified forms of 
Volapiik worth noting, but likewise some other 
schemes for artificial language, ¢.g., ‘* Lingua.” 

At this moment English is nearer to the position 
of a universal language than any other, being used 
not only in the British Isles, but over the North 
American Continent, in Australasia, part cf South 
Africa, and India ; but Russian and Arabic appear 
to be growing in extent. Any scheme of universal 
language likely to obtain common acceptance 
ought, I should say, to recognize the wide exten- 
sion of Englisb, and therefore be to some degree 
founded upon it. 

Hasany artificial language besides Volapiik ever 
been accepted by any number of persons ? 

W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Berxgs AND OxrorDsHIRE.— Where am I likely 
to find particulars of a family who owned property 
in these two counties temp. Henry VIII. ? 

B. Frorence Scarwetr. 


Sir Francis Leion, or Westuixster, K.B.— 
He was a member of the Derby House Society of An- 
tiquaries, together with Camden, Spelman, Cotton, 
&c., and was an intimate friend of the first named 
who left him by his will four pounds fora memorial 
ring. Some pieces of his are preserved in Hearne’s 
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* Curious Discourses of Eminent Antiquaries.’ Can 
any one give me any further information about him, 
and especially about his family or —, 


“Soveraion or Betrast.”—In a Kirk Session 
Register, under date Sept. 16, 1694, I find the 
following :— 

“The Session finding the probation not sufficient 
enough to fix guilt on the said James, appoint James 
Gaford to write a letter to the Soveraign of Belfast, 
before whom the said Susanna her deposition was taken, 
for an extract of her deposition, and to report when he 
receives the same,” 

Can any one tell me anything about the official 
referred to as the “Soveraign of Belfast” ? 

J. G. ©. 

Cuin-stay.—I find this strange word in John 
Wesley’s ‘ Primitive Physic,’ p. 127 of the thirty- 
second edition. As a remedy for a sore throat, we 
are directed to ‘‘ apply a chin-stay of roasted figs.” 
It evidently means that which other books term a 
cataplasm. If this word chin-stay be not a mis- 
print, whence is it derived ? Bor.eav. 


Barker Danret.—Where and when 
was the author of ‘ Rural Sports’ born? He was 
a boy at Felsted School in 1763, and preached the 
feast day sermon there in 1792. The ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ gives no information of him before 1787. 

J. SaRcEaunr. 

Felsted. 


the beginning of the 
first volume of the “ Lexicon Antiquitatum Roman- 
orum...... auctore Samuele Pitisco, Venice, 1719,” 
is a well-executed engraving of a Roman pavement. 
It was executed by “Suor Isabella Piccini.” The 
same lady also engraved an ornament on the title- 
page representing the miraculous victory of Con- 
stantine. Can any of your readers tell who this 
lady was, and what other works, if any, we owe to 
her? N. M. anp A. 

Teabella Piccini according to Bryan’s ‘ Dictio 
ot Pantene and of Guglielms 
 Piecini, and niece to Giacomo Piccini, Venetian en- 
gravers, She was, as her name denotes, a nun, lived in 
the seventeenth . and engraved for the ‘Con- 
chilia Celeste’ of G. B, Fabri.) 


Avrertnz.—In Ainsworth’s ‘The Miser’s 
Daughter’ (Routledge, 1879, 8) this word 
denotes a stuff of some sort. What was it? I do 
not find it in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

F. 

* Tae Fireman.’—Can any one inform me who is 
the author of ‘ The Fireman,’a poem I lately heard 
recited } I should like to be put in communication 
with the author. Recirer, 


Innocent Coat.—King Charles IL., in a letter 
dated Jersey, Jan. 14, 1649, addressed to Edward 
Prodgers, requested him to “ bring a plaine riding 


suite, with an innocent coat.” What is an innocent 
coat ; and is the term used elsewhere? I cannot 
obtain any explanation from the many dictionaries 
which I have consulted. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Myruotocics.—In the Carthusian, published 
when I was a boy at the Charterhouse in 1838-9, 
were some amusing sketches of the affairs in 
Olympus, as to the authorship of which I know 
nothing. But I have lately found in the Town and 
Country Magazine of 1837 (vol. ii. p. 249) ‘A 
Chapter from the Chronicles of Olympus,’ in which 
the same or similar scenes are represented. This 
article is headed ‘‘ From the German.” What is 
the German source thus indicated ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Irnise Cuurca History.— Will any reader kindly 
tell me the names of books, written previous to the 
Reformation, which throw any light on Irish church 
history? Also names of books written since the 
Reformation on the same subject, both on the 
Catholic side and the Protestant side? Vera. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your co ndents 
give me information as to whom the following arms 
belong, and any particulars concerning them? Arg., 
on a cross engrailed, five crescents arg.; on a chief 
az. three bezants. Crest: A griffin’s head erased, 
9 or and sable, holding in its mouth a tre- 
oil. F. W. G. 


Aurtnors or TaLes Wantep.—In “Chambers’s 
Papers for the People,” issued some forty years 
ago, were three tales of which I desire to know 
the authorship; also, whether they have been pub- 
lished in any other form. They are ‘The Ivory 
Mine,’ ‘ The Sunken Rock,’ and ‘The Lone Star,’ 

Foxatt. 

Kingswood Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


Doppriver’s Erirapa.—Where can I find an 
exact copy of the inscription over the grave of Dr. 
Phili dridge in Lisbon? I want, also, if 

ible, to know the exact position of the grave 
in the burial-ground, and the present condition of 
the gravestone—whether kept in a pre r state or 
not. Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. @: who has 
visited or resides in Lisbon will be able to supply 
me with this information direct. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


Severtgzenta Century Triat.—I find in 
work printed at Antwerp in 1635 that a case was 
tried in London in 1633 by Lord Coventry (Keeper 
of the Great Seal), Henry, Lord Falkland, the first 
Lord Newburgh, and Sir Edward Coke. —Thelists 
of the period given in Foss’s ‘ Judges of England’ 
do not show the above sat together as 
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adges in any one court. Oan any one inform me 
what bench these four noblemen would probably 
constitute, or whether they were a special com- 
mission, perhaps of the Star Chamber? The case 
was a capital one—“ high treason.” 

A Constant Reaper. 


Ustoy Jacx.—I shall be obliged if you can tell 
me if there is any suggestion of Ireland in our 
Union Jack. I have always supposed that it 
simply consisted of the cross of St. George (red on 
white) over the cross of St. Andrew (red on white) 
on a blue ground ; but quite recently a friend in- 
sisted that the flag contained also a “ St. Patrick’s 
cross,” for Ireland. Is there such a thing known 
to heraldry as a St. Patrick’s cross; and, if so, 
does it appear in the Union Jack? 

Tuomas Rocers. 


Sr. Jemiav orn any reader 
oblige me with information concerning this 
(Welsh ?) saint, and with the correct spelling of 


the name ? Joun E. T,. Lovepay. 
Lathockar, St. Andrews, N.B. 


“A CHURCH vVERMILION.”—In Dryden’s well- 
known description of Titus Oates occur the lines :— 

His long chin proved his wit; his saint-like grace 

A church vermilion and a Moses’ face, 

So, at least, they run in all the editions accessible to 
me; and as Mr. Gosse, in his ‘ Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Literature,’ so quotes them, I infer that this 
is the accepted version. But surely it should be 
“a cheek vermilion”! Oates’s flaming red cheeks 
were as well known as his portentous chin. The 
** Moses’ face” I take to be an allusion (not in the 
best taste) to Exod. xxxiv. 30. “A church ver- 
milion” strikes me as nonsense. 

Speaking of Mr. Gosse’s book, may I inquire 
what he means (p. 85) by “the intrigues of 
Shaddei”? ‘‘ Shaddei,” I suppose, is Shaddai ; 
bat why “intrigues”? In the quotation from 
Gray, on p. 25, “ crowned” should be “ clothed.” 

Bat let me hasten to thank Mr. Gosse for the 

easure his dainty volume has given me. There 
is a certain delicate perfume of elegant leisure 
about it— 

which is unspeakably recreative to us poor fags of 
the Wm. Hanp Browse. 

timore, 


Cornish Forms or Exorcism.—I understand 
that there is a printed book in which is given the 
formula of exorcism as practised in Cornwall in 
(say) the last or the seventeenth century. What 
is its name ? W. Laca-Szrrma. 


Sampson Nortox, Kyt.—From the Chester 
izance Rolls I find that Sampson Norton, 

Kat., was appointed constable of Flint Castle on 
April 10, 1495, and again on Jan. 23, 1509, 


“ during pleasure.” Also that he and “ John Nor- 
ton, his cousin,” were appointed to the same office 
jointly, “‘ during good behaviour,” on May 24, 1516; 
and that the office was given to “‘ John Norton, 
gentleman,” alone on April 6, 1517. Can any of 
your readers kindly furnish me with any informa- 
tion respecting both or either of them ? 
Henry TayY.or. 


Brisiz.—I have the Holy Bible, authorized ver- 
sion, “ with most profitable annotations, &c., which 
notes have never before been set forth with this 
new translation, but now placed in due order 
with great care and industrie,” printed in the 
year 1672, engraved title-page, royal arms (Moses, 
Aaron), two shields of arms (one of which 
is London), and a view of London. New Testa- 
ment same date, with Biza’s expositions and Fr. 
Junius’s annotations. Who was the printer, and 
where printed? 1 Tim. iv. 16 is rendered “thy 
doctrine.” Two editions are mentioned by Cotton, 
but not one without printer’s name, &. 0. 8. 


Replies, 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
(7™ §. vii. 424.) 

Comparisons are odious. The question here 
started is one which not the first architect in 
Europe could decide to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Besides, if we are to have a compari 
at all, why limit it to Italy and France? England 
and Germany, and above all Spain, and even 
Eastern Europe, not to speak of India, =e have 
a claim to be taken into account also. Taking the 
comparison as it has been originally stated, how- 
ever, I cannot complacently leave the decision as 
it stands. 

If Northern Gothic, indeed, is to be taken as 
the standard of perfection, then perhaps Italy 
may be pronounced to be “inferior,” &c.; but as 
most of us have outlived the infatuation of the 
“Gothic mania,” and have learnt that breadth and 
light and grandeur and purposefulness are am 
the most admirable characteristics of a great build- 
ing, we shall start from a different standpoint, and 
in that case find that Italy is sown broadcast with 
ecclesiastical structures to which the massed-up 
prettinesses of Northern Gothic cathedrals cannot 
hold a candle. 

The eighty-five sees of Italy have most of them 
each a duomo, not cut out more or less after one 
pattern, like Northern Gothic churches, but each 
with a singular and original type of its own. To 


describe or even enumerate the characteristics of — 


each would be to write a guide-book, for which 
time and space fail. But premising that the three 
master edifices already excepted suffice alone to 
~ Italy beyond the reach of comparison, I must 


your correspondent, knowing Italy so inti- 
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mately as he does, to call to mind in corroboration 
of the claim I have advanced the unique concep- 
tion of Rimini, the imposing width of the tri- 
forium arches of Lucca, the bizarre pagoda-like 
forms of Pistoj+, the chastened majesty of Lecce, 
the nobility of site of Modena, the bewildering 
intricacy ramifying through the giddy heights of 
Pisa, the inspiring elevation of the dome of Parma, 
and the gloomy thought-compelling length of Bo- 
logna. Above all, ot city in the world could 
have vied with Siena had the original design of its 
cathedral been carried out? The elegant perfection 
of the under church of St. John Baptist, the 
giant arches, with their loving waste of exquisite 
foliation, which go meandering all over the town, 
remain to tell how titanic was its conception, and 
that conception surely is not diminished because 
the plague stayed its execution. Even in the 
diminished scale in which it was completed it ever 
has attracted, and ever will attract, the pilgrim of 
art before all the Chartres and Caens onl Bourges 
of France. Of them all, the one that has the least 
to say to my heart and soul is the flat-walled, 
corpse-coloured interior of Florence, 

t it has also to be taken into the account, 
first, that the Italian cathedrals did not absorb 
all the local architectural power. Besides this, 
so to speak, personal cathedral, every chief town, 
and many of the smaller ones, have numerous 
other structures which vie with and sometimes 
overpower it, and the loneliest country parts often 
have fanes still more majestic. To allude to one 
only of the former, where in all France can any- 
thing be found to vie as a secondary church in a 
onal provincial town with St. Pietro of Perugia; 
and for the smallest number of instances of the 
latter, where is there one worthy to mention on 
the same day with the Certosa of Pavia, with San 
Martino of Naples, the Certosa outside Florence, 
or the traceried arches of the stately ruin of San 
Galgano? And then, secondly, it has to be taken 
into account that in the French churches their 
architecture is the chief thing they had to boast of, 
while the Italian churches are, or were, store- 
houses—schools—of painting of the highest reach, 
of sculpture in stone and wood, of intarsia in rare 
and gorgeous tinted marbles and woods, of mosaic, 
wrought iron, ivory, goldsmithery, jewellery, em- 
broidery—every art of civilized life. 

As I said at the outset, however, comparisons are 
odious, Letusadmire each style initsown aims with- 
out detracting from it by posting against them un- 
graciously those of others. I am afraid I have, in 
the warmth of my outraged feelings for Italy, been 
betrayed into a most unintentional (apparent) dis- 
= of the beautiful cathedrals of France. 

make amends to them all in the person of 
Amiens, and I recommend all who would be 
initiated into its treasure of romantic effects to 
get shut up, as I have been, after midnight mass 


on a Christmas night, or to wander, as I have 
evening after evening, year after year, through the 
unlit apse while the most tender of boys’ voices 
(they seem to have a succession of exquisitely 
melodious voices) are making the fairy-lit vaulting 
ring with the rythmic hymns of the Mois de 
Marie. R. H. Bosx. 


I am much obliged to Mr. Troxtope for his 
interesting note, and I am sure he will not think 
me unkind if I say that I wish it had been twice 
as long. I think Mr. Trottore has misunder- 
stood one remark in my letter to him. I do not 
remember asking him to compare St. Peter’s with 
Milan Cathedral. No doubt it would be next to 
impossible to make a comparison between two 
buildings so very different in style. Mr. Trottorg, 
I observe, does not mention Pisa. Did Mr. Trot- 
LOPE ever hear of a young American who, when he 
found himself in front of Strasbourg Cathedral, 
was struck nearly mute, and all he could say to 
his friend was, “Come for me to-morrow” ? is 
cathedral I have had the privilege to see, but it 
is many years ago, when Strasbourg belonged to 
France. I havea general impression of something 
very grand, without remembering much detail. 
This refers to the west front. I do not think the 
interior struck me as anything extraordinary ; but 
I defer to better judges than myself. 

I have a beautiful photograph of Rheims (west 
front) hanging up, and a friend who saw it recently 
lost his heart to it almost as much as the American 
did to Strasbourg. 

If it is not boring Mr. Trottore too much, 
might I ask him to be so very kind as to write a 
brief note saying which he considers are the most 
beautiful of our English minsters? My own poor 
vote would, I think, be for Lincoln and Salisbury, 
a vote which I am sure will not displease Canon 
VENABLES. JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


The sections of the chief Italian cathedrals have 
always seemed to me to prove their builders alone, 
of all France’s neighbours, to have quite missed the 
most admirable Gothic feature—the lighting by 
lantern stories. No really fine church would 
suffer much by having the flank walls windowless, 
as at Soufflot’s Pantheon, or one side of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street. Looking at Mr. Trottops’s 
French list, at least half of them have so many 
score (or perhaps hundred) of superiors, that it 
surely gives strangely little idea of the stupendous 
wealth of France in buildings of the very noblest 
class and period. Superior to St. George de Bos- 
cherville I would engage to find scores, almost in 
its own province. When he mentions Caen, 
which of three of its churches, I wonder, does he 
mean? The two abbeys, each as large as the 
neighbour cathedral of Bayeux, are not to be 
named with it as works of art. Indeed, like alb 
round-arch work in France or England, they are 
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pre-artistic, and their interest only antiquarian. 
The Caen town church, between them, is but of 
ordinary parochial type, and as debased a style as 
anything of its moribund age, though its tower and 
spire, two centuries older, are perhaps the most 
exquisite inexistence. His five grander buildings 
I cannot think well ranged. Transeptless cathe- 
drals, as Bourges and Alby (the latter probably 
the nobler), form a class too abnormal for one of 
them to take precedence of all the regular type. 
Chartres and Rheims are surely the crowning pair, 
and remarkably similar, at least within ; but the 
former, being begun, like Paris, about a generation 
too early, and having one great defect, its west 
front (perhaps the very poorest for its scale and 
most unlucky in later times), must on the whole 
yield to Rheims, whose fagade can claim, on the 
contrary, to be, I suppose, the finest on earth. 
But the whole pile has not quite the strength, real 
or apparent, or majestic repose of Chartres, so that 
I sympathize with Henri 1V., who chose the latter 
as fitter to be crowned in. Amiens and Beauvais 
are specially and almost equally wanting in that 
quality. Another rare distinction of Rheims is 
the way it has escaped patching, more thoroughly 
even than our Salisbury ; but I know of no in- 
terior more atrociously churchwardenized when I 
saw it with such inanities as daubing bosses with 
gold-coloured ochre. Its clerestory glass, which is 
all complete, ought to be brought down to the 
aisle windows, which have lost all theirs, and then 
it would regain somewhat the original effect, and 
yet be no lighter than most interiors are to-day. 
E. L, Garserr. 


Game or THe Gooss (7" vii. 408).—I have a 
copy of ‘The Royal and Entertaining Game of the 
Goose’ which answers to the description given by 
T. W. R. In the left-hand corner is a portrait of 
“King George the IIL,” and in the opposite corner 
a portrait of “Queen Charlotte,” as medallions. In 
the bottom corner, left hand, is a figure of Fortune 
winged, blindfolded, riding on a wheel, with the 
following lines above the figure :— 

Fortune’s the Changling Deity of Fools, 
Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails, 
Whether we 're wise or no it nought avails. 
In the opposite corner is a representation of four 
playing the game. It was “ Printed for R. Sayer, 
tseller, 53, Fleet Street, London. Invented 
at the Consistory at Rome.” 

Northampton, 

P.S.—I have also, of about the same date, a 
copy of the very interesting game entitled ‘ Bowle’s 
Royal Pastime of Cupid, or Entertaining Game of 
the Snake.’ The numbers are in circles, enlivened 
with figures of Cupid in various attitudes — a 
charming specimen of engraving of the period. 

was “ Printed for Carington Bowles, No. 69 
St. Pauls Church Yard, London.” 


Jouy TaYtor. 


Your correspondent is mistaken about the name 
of this old game, known to all lovers of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village.’ I have a copy 
before me published by R. Sayers on a large sheet 
of paper. It was played with dice, with figures of 
bridge, geese, ale-house, well, maze, prison, and 
death, and “he that throweth the just number 63 
wineth the game.” 

If your correspondent should wish for a photo- 
graphed copy, have by apy 
respectable Dublin photographer to apply to 

W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 

Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


The game asked for by T. W. R. is still quite 
common in Holland. A couple of years ago I~ 
bought one in Amsterdam for nine cents (= 1{d.). 
If T. W. R. has no acquaintances in Holland, I 
shall be glad to procure a copy for him. 

Witiem 8, Locemay. 

Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


Mary be La Rivitree Mastery (7" vii. 127, 
232). —The following note occurs in ‘Mr. Pope’s 
Literary Correspondence,’ 1735, vol. iii. p. 45 :— 

“This lady was born at Sea, between Jersey and 
Guernsey, and christened by the name of De la Riviére 
Manley. She wrote these Letters to her Namesake and 
Kinsman, Jobn Manley, Esq.; they fully express what 
kind of esteem she had for him. The Life of Mra, Man- 
ley, written by herself, is printed for Mr. Curl,” 

At p. 9 of the same volume is the following 
note :— 

“On Saturday morning, about one o’Clock, July the 
11th, 1724, Mrs, Manley died. She was seized with a Fit 
of the Cholick on the Tuesday before, which never left 
her, till she expired. Her Corpse was interr’d in the 
Parish-Church of St. Bennet, Paul’s-Wharf, with great 
Decency.” 

Curll knew Mrs. Manley well, so these state- 
ments are probably correct. There is a story that 
shortly before she died she had completed a fifth 
volume of ‘The New Atlantis’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 2"4 S. 
ii. 443). 

It might perhaps interest your correspondent to 
refer to the articles on Mrs. Manley which are 
contained in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™*°S. ii. 265, 390; iii. 
250, 291, 350, 392. It will be seen that Dr. 
Doran made an ineffectual attempt to whitewash 
her. W. F. Parpeavx. 

Jaipur, Rujputana. 


Tue Petican (7 §. vii. 108, 209, 374, 437).— 
In all probability “ Azure, a pelican in her piety” 
was not the badge, but the paternal coat of Richard 
Foxe, Bishop of Durham 1494-1502, and after- 
wards Bishop of Winchester 1501-1529. He was 
a distinguished prelate and statesman, and founder 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

A much more modern example of the pelican in 
her piety, carved very well in oak, may be seen 


, | over the reredos of the altar of St. Peter’s Church, 


Congleton, Cheshire. The date of this would be 
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about 1740. It would appear, from what your 

correspondent says at p. 437, that this is the more 

appropriate place for putting it than using it as a 

lectern. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ricater’s ‘Tiraw’ (7" §. vii. 447).—Richter’s 
‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’ and ‘ Levana’ 
have been translated into English by several hands ; 
his ‘ Hesperus,’ ‘Titan,’ and ‘Campaner Thal’ only, 
I believe, by Mr. Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, 
R.I. I got copies of the ‘ Hesperus’ and ‘Titan’ 
some years ago of the publishers, Henry Holt & 
Co., New York; but they may be had also of 
Triibner & Co. 

A. R.’s query is somewhat puzzling. ‘Titan’ is 
not divided into chapters at all, but into “ jubi- 
lees” and “cycles.” It is not in the fourteenth, 
bat in the eleventh “jubilee” that the description 
of the pons heteroclitus occurs, though it is referred 
to again in the fourteenth. Nor is it into a 
“cellar” that Albano descends, but through a 
cavern in the “magic garden” near Lilar. The 
path, while seeming to descend, really leads up- 
wards to Spener’s cottage. Spener explains the 
“ mechanical illusion,” and Richter has a foot-note 
which Mr. Brooks thas translates :— 

“ Weigal, in Jena, invented the inverted bridge (pons 

heteroclitus), a stairway on which a person seems to de- 
— going up.—Bush’s ‘ Handbook of Inventions,’ 
vol. 
I have not the work referred to, nor do any of the 
encyclopedias within my reach make any mention 
of this toy ; but the note seems clear enough, and 
thoroughly explains the text. C. i B. 


Tn the catalogue (1875) of the London Library 
there is under the name of Jean Paul Richter, 
“Titan ; a Romance, trans. by Charles D, Brooks, 
2 vols, cr. 8vo. 1863.” Bovcuter. 


Worpswortn’s Ope To THE Cuckoo §. 
vii. 67, 157, 253, 290).—Nobbe reads in Cicero, 
‘Ad Q. F.,’ I. ii. 4 (p. 709, ed. 1827), “Sed in 
publicam (sc. custodiam), an in pistrinum,” &c., 
as given by Mr. Marsnatt. I must admit the 
charge of “Claudical metrum” in my proposed 
correction. P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


Pustications (7 §. vii. 182, 289, 
375).—I find I was in error in attributing the 
seventeenth article in ‘Punch’s Snapdragons’ to 
Miss Meteyard. It was Mrs. Newton Crosland 
(then Camilla Toulmin) who wrote ‘Miss Bright- 
ington’s Polka Jacket,’ and she tells me she also 
contributed the little poem at the end of the 
volume, ‘The Song of the New Year.’ 

C. A. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Travian Lirerature (7" §. vii. 428).—Hand- 
books of Italian Literature, including the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth centuries :—(1) in Italian— 
by F. de Sanctis (Napoli, 1870, 2 vols.), selecting 
typical authors, and Giacomo Zanella (Milano, 
1880), from the middle of the last century to the 
sent, comprising also scientific authors ; (2) in 
French —by Etienne, ‘Histoire de la Littérature 
Italienne depuis ses Origines jusqu’é nos Jours’ 
(12mo., Par., 1875), and by Am. Roux, ‘ Hist. de 
la Litt. Ital. Contemporaine,’ 3 vols. 12mo., Par., 
1870-83. H. Kress, 
Oxford, 


I can recommend the following work on Italian 
literature to Mr. Bovucnier. It has reached six 
editions: ‘‘Manuale della Letteratura Italiana 
compilato da Francesco Ambrosoli. Edizione 
ricorretta e accresciuta dall’ autore. Quattro 
Volumi. Firenze, G. Barbéra, 1875.” The above 
comes down to the year 1861. ONESIPHORUS. 


I have found useful, ‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Italienne depuis ses Origines jusqu’A nos Jours,’ 
par L. Etienne, published by Hachette, Paris, in 
1 vol. 8vo., 1875. The larger work of Maffei, in 
4 vols. 8vo., Milan, 1834, would probably be too 
much out of date for Mr. Boucuisr’s purpose. It 
is, however, a standard work. J. Masxett, 


Will Croke’s ‘Outlines of Italian Literature’ (Pon- 
sonby, Dublin) sufficiently meet Mr. Bovcuisr’s 
requirements? It is a concise little guide. 

KILLIGREW. 


“Mors mortis mort,” &c. 8. ix. 445, 
513; x. 55; 3°4S. vii. 250).—The quotation was 
discussed many years ago. One reply said that it 
was an epitaph at Alford; another, that it was ona 
tomb at Castle-Camps ; another, that it was said to 
have been found amongst Porson’s papers ; another, 
that it was on the tomb of the Twemlow family in 
Witton Churchyard, Northwich, and that it was 
said to have been composed by a former incumbent, 
the Rev. —— Littler. As to this last reply, refer- 
ence was made to Grocott’s ‘ Familiar Quotations.’ 
Two forms of the lines were given :— 

1, Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
AXterne vite Janua clausa foret. 

2. The same with the exception of “ dedisses ” in- 

stead of dedisset, 

In “ Variorum in Europa itinerum Delicie, col- 
lect. et digest. a Nathane Chytreo, edit. secund., 
1599,” p. 147, sub “ Patavina,” are these lines :— 

*) Mors mortis, morti, mortem si morte dedisset ; 
Hic foret in terris, aut integer astra petisset : 


Sed quia dissolvi fuerat sic juncta necesse ; 
Ossa tenet saxum, proprio mens gaudet in esse. 


Obiit anno nati Christi 1309 septimo die intrante Martio 
The epitaph is given as “‘ in templo Franciscan- 
orum ” at Padua. 


In the same book, p. 255, sub “ Bergomatia,” are 
these lines :— 


( 
1 
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(6) Morti morte tua mortem moriendo dedisti, 

Est tua mors mortis Christe medela mea. 
They are given as “ In aditu templi Franciscani ” 
at Bergamo. 

Similar lines are to be found in “IpupoAoyra 
sive Sylvula Logogriphorum, auctore Nicolao 
Reusnero,” which is part of the second section 
of Reusner’s ‘ Ainigmatographia,’ Francofurti, 
1602. 

(c) Pp. 172, 201. The same as No. 1 above, 
excepting that “ccelorum nobis” replaces “ seternze 
vi 


tee. 
(d) P. 172. Hexameter line only— 
Mors mortis morti mortem mors morte redemit. 


(ec) P. 173. The same as (b), “ mors tua sit” 
replacing “‘ est tua mors.” 

n ‘ Poetz Minores,’ “ Traduction Nouvelle par 
M. Cabaret-Dupaty ” (Paris, Garnier fréres), Nou- 
velle édit., p. 381, in the notes on Pentadius, the 
couplet as in (c) (except that the two words 
“ccelorum” and “nobis” are transposed) is given, 
with many lines of a similar style. 

Ropert Prerpornt. 
St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


“A RIDDLE OF CLARET” (7% §, vii. 468).—A 
riddle of claret is thirteen bottles, a magnum and 
twelve quarts. The name comes from the fact 
that the wine is brought in on a literal riddle—the 
magnum in the centre surrounded by the quarts. 
A riddle of claret thus displayed duly appeared 
= the Edinburgh Arrow dinner of the 
Royal Company of Archers. 


I have always understood this to mean as many 
bottles as would stand up in a riddle, or 7 
TAIR. 


*Repecca’ (7 §. v. 328, 457; vi. 16).—The 
following remarks by Scott himself on the subject 
of “prototypes” generally are interesting in con- 
nexion with this question :— 

“We have heard that some of Harley's feelings 
were taken from those of the author himself, when, 
at his first entrance on the dry and barbarous study of 
the municipal law, he was looking back, like Blackstone, 
on the land of the Muses, which he was condemned to 
leave behind him. It has also been said that the fine 
sketch of Miss Walton was taken from the heiress of a 
family of distinction who ranked at that time high in 
the Scottish fashionable world. But such surmises are 
little worth the tracing [the italics are mine]; for we 
believe no original character was ever composed by any 
author without the idea having been previously sug- 
gested by something which he had observed in nature.” 
—‘Memoir of Henry Mackenzie,’ author of ‘The Man 
aries, &c., Scott’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ ed, 1870, 

. iv, 


Notwithstanding this—and surely Scott is a high 
authority on such a point—I think Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Scott himself, and indeed all good poets 
and romanciers, would say that, whilst admitting 
that such and such a prototype in real life sug- 


gested such and such a character in their dramas 
or romances, at the same time, as Wordsworth says 
of his ballad on Barbara Lewthwaite and the ic 
lamb, “ but half of it was hers, and one half of it 
was mine”; or, rather, more than half was “ mine,” 
as I feel pretty sure that the originals of Falstaff, 
Monsieur Jourdain, Dugald Dalgetty, Dick Swi- 
veller, and innumerable other immortals, were not 
nearly so delightful in the flesh as they are in the 
pages of their “‘ sacred bards.” 
JoNATHAN 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Spzecu in Anrmats (7 vii. 369).—Like the 
butler in ‘The Moonstone,’ who used in any trouble 
to console himself with ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ I am 
accustomed when I meet with odd remarks about 
Scripture, to have recourse to Cornelius a Lapide. 
I see that he answers Mr. C. A. Warp’s question 
by anticipation, not without reverence at the same 
time :— 

“ Asina autem non poterat concipere, nec intell 
quid voces illa, ore suo prolate, significarent. # 
ergo voces non ab asine anima aut mente, sed a mo- 
vente extrinseco, puta ab angelo, in ore asine forma- 
bantur.”—‘ Comment. in Numeros,’ cap, xxii, 27, tom, ii. 
p. 314, Paris, 1866. 

St. Gregory of Nice is not quite the correct 
authority. tt is Gregory of Nyssa (‘De Vit. 
Mosis,’ ad fin.), who says, in the Latin version, 
not quite in the tone of the query, “ ut erudiretur 
et castigaretur vanitas auguris (Balaam) qui rudi- 
tum asin et garritum avium, quasi omina que 
significarent, observare solebat” (Ibid., 
p. 315). 

I am not quite aware where St. Augustine’s 
“talibus monstris” occurs. I am aware of “et 
ideo quasi expertus in talibus, opinioni erat omni- 
bus qui erant in Oriente” (Serm. ciii., ‘ Opp.,’ 
tom, x. col. 818 c, Basil, 1569). Long before Routh’s 
famous utterance, I learnt from Arnold, when he 
trught me to make use of the fathers, always to 
verify patristic references, as they were so often 
misrepresented. But I think that this is one of 
the treatises which are spurious. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Bovtanaist (7 §, vii. 388),.—In reply to the 
Rev. W. E. Bucktey’s inquiry, I venture to suggest 
that Boulangiste is derived from boulange, the 
slang name given in derision to the movement in 
favour of General Boulanger. Boulangerie, and 
its derivative bouwlangeriste were obviously im- 
possible. As it is, the general is heavily handi- 
capped by his patronymic, Lac. 

Sm Francis Drake AnD THE 
Leat (7 §. vii. 361, 441, 501).—Those who are 
familiar with the Plymouth Drake controversy are 
aware that, for personal reasons, I have for some 

ears declined to notice any wang gt | Dr. 

RAKE upon the question. There is still less 
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Yeason why I should do so now; but I cannot 


are aware of this; and lest my silence may be 


of the case as I hope may be thought worthy of a 
imagine that the bulk of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ | place in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. Prescott says :— 


**On the appearance of Sir John Barrow's ‘ Life of 


misconstrued, must ask you to be good enough to | Lord Anson,’ I sent, at my relative’s wish, a bill which 
0) 


insert this letter. 


she bad once given me 


r my so-called museum of 


Allow me to add that if any one is curious as | CUtiosities, to Sir John for his perusal, My grand. 
alter and widow of 


to my opinions, I must refer him to what I have 


mother (Jane, daughter of Mr. 


Admiral Prescott) suggested this proceeding on noticing 


written, and not to Dr. Drake's Tepresentations | with some indignation what, in Sir John's preface, she 
or misrepresentations ; while, if they desire to | deemed a slur cast upon her father’s alleged authorship, 
learn the general facts, I recommend them to re- | #8 the ssid bill was an account between Mr. Walter and 

the production of the ipsissima verba of his publishers....... To the best of my recollection the 


mentary evidence. N. Worrs. 
Tar Youne vii. 206, 


entry in the bill of allowance to the author by publishers 
was 750i,” 
This bill was never sent back, to Mr. Prescott’s 


498).—I had always supposed that “our old | great regret; but in reply to a letter requesting its 


nobility,” in the Duke of Rutland’s oft-quoted 
lines, should be taken, as Mr. Parry suggests, 
to mean nobility of character, not of caste. But 
when Mr. Lorp’s note appeared I hunted up the 
and read the context carefully. I was 
rought to the sad conclusion that it does cer- 
tainly mean the aristocratic order. I purposely 
forbear to quote. The poem has long been dead 
and buried. Likely enough Mr. Lorv himself 
would be puzzled to give the name of it off-hand. 
The much-respected author has ere now spoken of 
it as a foolish work of his youth. Why not let 
this — couplet sleep in oblivion with the 
rest ? Americans should be above girding 
at an aris’ to the influence of which, as is 
well known, they are all so sternly inaccessible. 
. B. Mount. 


Awson’s ‘Voraczs’: Rev. Ricnarp 
(5" 8. iii. 489; iv. 78, 100, 396; 7 S. vi. 92, 235, 
351, 432 ; vii. 112, 236).—Richard Walter, son of 
Arthur Walter, merchant, of Middlesex, was edu- 
cated at Okenham, in Berkshire, under Mr. Neel, 
and admitted at Sidney College, Cambridge, July 
3, 1735, aged eighteen years. He is mentioned by 
Cole (Add. MS. 5851, fo. 286) as “ familiaris 
meus.” Portraits of him and his wife are in 
the possession of the Rev. Isaac Philip Prescott, 
of Minchinhampton, Stroud, co. Gloucester. 
His will, bearing date October 18, 1783, was 

ved April 15, 1785 (P.C.C. 225, Ducarel). 

. Walter was buried at Great Staughton, co. 

Haunts, March 21, 1785, and Jane, his widow (of 

whom see Genileman’s Magazine, vol. lxxxiv. 
p. 99), December 14, 1813. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


The recovery of Mr. Walter’s MS. would cer- 
-—< set the question of authorship at rest, as 
W. ©. M. B. says, but such an event is most un- 
likely to occur. I have, however, lately been in 
correspondence with the Rev. Isaac Philip Pres- 
cott, M.A., who is descended from Mr. Walter’s 
ee, as I am from his son, and who has 
kindly placed at my disposal some interesting par- 


return, Sir John wrote: “I made use of it to cor- 
roborate the claim of the late Mr. Walter to the 
authorship of ‘ Anson’s Voyage round the World,’” 
adding :— 

“T am sorry it should be missing, but I apprehend 
a reference to my ‘Life of Anson’ will at any time 
establish the fact of Mr. Walter having been the author 
of the ‘ Voyage,’ though it might have undergone a 
revisal by some other hand—not uncommon.” 

There must be a mistake here, as the document 
was forwarded to Sir John after the publication of 
his work, and therefore could not have influenced 
him in writing. And how far a reference to the 
book would favour Mr. Walter’s claim we may 
judge from the following extract :— 

“The fact, then, appears to be simply this—that 
Walter drew the cold and naked skeleton, and that 
Robins clothed it with flesh and muscles, and, by the 
warmth of his imagination (‘ chaleur d’imagination,’ as 
a French writer says), caused the blood to flow through 
the veins, giving a colour and freshness to the portrait.” 


He also, in quoting the ‘ Voyage,’ always writes 
“Mr, Robins says,” &. In the preceding para- 
graph he had quoted the preface to Robins’s 
* Mathematical Tracts,’ of which a portion has 
already appeared in your pages, and then, curiously 
enongh, had gone on to say :— 

“If, however, the description of Mr. Walter's pro- 
duction be correct, Mr. Robins must have been not a 
little indebted to the ‘ Journal of the Voyage,’ published 
three years before, namely, in 1745, ‘by Pascoe Thomas, 
teacher of the mathematics on board the Centurion,’ a 
very respectable work, containing nearly all that is 
found in Robins, and, in some respects, uanecessarily 
more.” 

Now why should not Robins, for his share in 
the work, have been as much indebted to Mr. 
Walter as to Thomas? The former had, in com- 
mon with the other officers, been forced often to 
do the work of a common seaman when the ship 
was overrun by scurvy, and, being a competent 
scholar, as is evident from the accounts of him 
that exist, he would surely have been able to 
weave his practical knowledge into something 
better than a record of “ the wind and the weather, 
currents, &c., with such particulars as generally 


ticulars, which enable me to make such a summary 


fill up a sailor’s account.” The narrative may 
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have been touched up, even to the extent of the 
introduction and dissertations being composed by 
Robins; but I cannot think that the first person 
would have been employed in so many inter- 
esting scenes if they had been described by other 
than Mr. Walter. Dr. Wilson says that the book 
“was composed by Mr. Robins in his own style 
and manner.” It is at least singular that “certain 
modes and forms of expression quite peculiar to 
the writer” satisfied Mr. Walter's son that his 
father was the author (‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. iv. 78). 

If it be asked why he did not assert his right 
on the — of the claim made for Robins 
by Dr. Wilson, it may be answered that quite 
possibly he was never aware of the publication of 
the ‘Mathematical Tracts.’ Robins never put 
forth such a claim; and when it became known 
to Mrs. Walter, after her husband’s death, she at 
once stated that the work was the production of 
the latter. 

The exact share of each can never be known; 
but I still think that the fact that Lord Anson 
allowed the work to go forth with the chaplain’s 
name on the title-page is very hard to get over 
if he had not the chief hand in the compilation 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Tae “Grave Maovrice” (7" 8. vii. 487).— 
“Grave,” as here used, is not an adjective, but a 
noun. The name is a rough translation of “ Graf 
Moritz,” the prince intended being Maurice, son 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. He, as well as 
his better-known brother Rupert, bore arms for 
his uncle Charles I. We still speak of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the Electors of the Pfalz 
used to be known in England as Palsgraves. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


There are two public-houses in London with the 
sign of the “ Grave Maurice,” one in St. Leonard's 
Road, Bow, besides that in Whitechapel Road. 
The sign simply means the Graf Maurice, and is 
referred to in Larwood’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ 

James Hooper. 

50, Mornington Road, N.W. 

H. Cotemay, C, A. Warp, Rev. Proxrorp, 
M.A., A. L. Homenrers, J, W. Auuisoy, and C. C. B. 
are thanked for replies. ] 


A History or Evotanp (7 S. vii. 487).— 
The ‘History of England in a Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son’ appeared anony- 
mously, and was generally at the time attributed 
to Lord Lyttelton, who did not disavow it. It 
was really written by Oliver Goldsmith, and is 
included in the series of his works in all the 
biographies. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I also was brought up on this book, probably 


find my copy, it shall be heartily at his service ; 
but nobody knows anything about it, and I fear it 
has vanished, as such books do vanish—gone, we 
will hope, where the good books go. I can 
do is to assure M. F. T. F. that he has the title 
right: As to the author, I know nothing ; but I 
quite well remember that for a long time I thought 
the book was the same as Lord Chesterfield’s 
‘ Letters to his Son,’ the name of which I had 
happened to hear “= in my childhood. 

Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
[Very many replies are acknowledged with thanks.] 


Lippett anp Scorr’s ‘ Lexicon’ 8. vii. 
427, 476).—The unintentional pun on 
is to be found in the fifth edition, 1864. The 
definition runs thus: “ from 
daivew, and so literally a fig-shower, one who 
informs against persons exporting figs from Attica 
or plundering fig-trees, hence a common 
informer....... The literal sense is not found in any 
ancient writer, and is perhaps a mere figment.” 

De V. Payen-Parne. 


In the fourth edition of the large Liddell and 
Scott (1855) the pun “figment,” in the explana- 
tion of cvxoddvrns, undoubtedly occurs, 

ALFRED AINGER. 


In the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott's 
‘Lexicon’ (Oxford, 1869, p. 1524, col. 2) Mr. 
Buckey will find the following comment upon 
the usual interpretation of the word sycophant, 
**But this explanation is probably a mere fig- 
ment.” When editing their fourth edition they 
were as witty, but not so doubtful, ‘‘ The literal 
signification is not found in any ancient writer ; 
and is perhaps a mere figment” (Oxford, 1855, 
Ly 1333, col. 1). At the time of Dr. Scott’s 

eath an article upon him appeared in the Daily 
News. The writer of this article said (if my memory 
serve me) that the learned editors allowed them- 
selves two jokes ; one being that anent the mean- 
ing of sycophant. To the other joke he declined 
to give a reference. Lately I read somewhere that 
the figment-joke is not to be found in the last edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott. 
W. G. Boswett-Sronz. 
[The pun ap in the fourth edition, C. F. 8. 
M.A., E. Leaton ; in the fifth, 
Canon Venasies. W.C. B., E. M.A,, and 
H. Drake supply the reference to the sixth edition.) 


Suaxsprare §. vii. 366).—I think I can 
explain to Mr. Kerstaxke why the facsimile differs 
from the First Folio in the passage he mentions. 
The present owner of the original Folio from 
which the facsimile was made found, on care- 


fully examining his purchase, by holding each 
leaf separately up to the light, that seven leaves 


about ten years later than M. F. T. F. If Lever 


appeared to have had bits filled in with facsimile. 
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The leaf mentioned by Mr. Kersiaxe was one of 
them ; so there can be no doubt that the facsimilist 
it was who made the mistake of “‘’tis” instead of 
“kis.” The haser, being very particular to 
have his books as genuine as possible, at once 
exchanged those repaired leaves for genuine ones 
with the late Basil Montague Pickering. In case 
there should be any other variations, a list of the 
leaves which appeared to have been tampered 
-with is here given, for the satisfaction of those 
who possess the facsimile :— 

Comedy of Errors, pp. 99-100. 

Much adoe about Nothing, pp. 103-4. 

Third part of Henry Sixt, pp. 169-72 (two leaves). 

Richard the Third, pp. 173-6 (two leaves). 

Ditto, pp. 185-6, 

The repairs in some of the above leaves were 
only very trifling ; but, in addition to them, the 
last two leaves are entirely in facsimile, and the 
present owner of the Folio has not yet been able 
to meet with genuine ones to supply their places, 
Oh! what a lot of doctoring and mixing an 
i ling there has been with copies of the First 

‘olio; and how careful purchasers need to be! 
Had I plenty of money, I would have one entirel 
“unwashed,” however dirty, and in an old bind- 


—original old binding, if possible. The last 
tity years or more there has been a rage for 
“ washing,” till many of our old books are totally 


ilt, The collectors of some of the big fashion- 
libraries will see—at least their heirs will—if 
their books come into the market, what a grand 
mistake they have made in destroying the marks 
of age in their books ; for I think the tide is just 
upon the turn. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Representations or Tears on TomMBSTONES 
(7™ §, vii. 239, 366, 477).—Putting aside the general 
question of the propriety or impropriety of sculp- 
tured tears on tombstones, which, as being a matter 
of personal feeling, scarcely admits of argument, 
let me relate the following remarkable, and I should 
think unique, instance of (French) marital affection 
which occurred in a Parisian cemetery about twenty 
years ago, and which leaves tears, and indeed every 
other tribute of regard, altogether in the background. 
I have the paragraph in one of my books of news- 
paper cuttings. Unfortanately, I have omitted to 
note either the name or the date of the paper, but 
the writer's authority appears to have been the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Judging from other cuttings inserted 
near it, the date seems to be about 1870, After 
mentioning a story told by Thackeray of a widow 
who hung on her husband’s tomb in Pére La Chaise 
& lamp with a tablet beneath stating that it had 
been invented by the deceased, and that sa veuve 
inconsolable still carried on the business at such 
and such an address, the writer proceeds :— 

“The device has been excelled of late bya Parisian 
widower, who at once solaced his grief and his stomach 


by converting his wife’s grave into a miniature kitchen 
garden, where he grew nasturtiums, radishes, and finally, 
melons, for his Sunday dinner. The officials of the 
cemetery tolerated the two first-mentioned vegetables, 
but the melons were rather too much for them, and 
accordingly the bereaved husband was requested to with- 
draw, which he did, as the Pall Mall Gazette informs u 
‘ complaining bitterly of cruelty, and saying that he h 
so particularly valued the vegetables grown upon the 

ve, and eaten them witb peculiar satisfaction, because 

e felt they were offered to him by his Zoe.’ Wordsworth 
has some rather severe lines upon cold~-hearted and 
unfeeling people who can ‘ botanize’ upon a grave ; but 
he would possibly have made an exception in such a case 
as this, where the widower evidently felt that his deceased 
wife realized the poet’s own beautiful picture of 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 
This is one of the very best adaptations of a 
—— I have ever seen. It is worthy of Charles 
am 

Droll as was the Parisian widower’s mode of 

showing his regard for his deceased wife, it was, at 


d | all events, preferable to the widower’s wild delight 


at the thought of following his spouse “‘ pour la 
voir enterrer,” in Béranger’s ‘ De Profundis,’ a poem 
over which, as Byron says, one laughs in order that . 
one may not weep. JonaTHan Bovcuier. 


The following story, from Howitt’s ‘ Visits to 
Remarkable Places,’ is worth retelling in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Lalso have heard it told in much 
the same lan , and on the same spot—Mitton 
Church, in cashire—though not by the same 
cicerone. It is presumably handed down from one 
custodian to another, and I can remember the look 
of indignation which thirty years ago was cast upon 
me as a rank heretic for venturing to smile at it. 
It has a strong resemblance to the story of the maid 
of honour to Queen Elizabeth who died from 
pricking her finger, and whose monument used at 
an earlier period to be shown to visitors to West- 
minster Abbey. 

“* This,’ said he, pointing to the centre a 
ful boy, the of Sir Sherbaree, 
and these,’ showing two chubby lads on either hand, 
‘were two poor lads that he took to be his playfellows; and 
they went to play in the gardens, when green fruit was 
rife [sic], and he eat something that was poison, and died 
at nine years of age. Here you see the poor lads 
weeping for him, and the tears are running down their 
faces, as natural as life ; here the angels are cutting down 
lilies and roses with their sickles—the lilies mean that he 
was cut off in his innocence, and the roses in his youth ; 
here the hour-glass, with the sand run out, shows that 
time to him was no more; and here the angels are 
receiving his soul into heaven. That is a very affecting 
thing.’ "—Vol. i., p. 388, third edition. 

The story was improved by the addition that 
the humble friends cried themselves to death on 
account of the loss of their playmate. He was the 
last male heir of the ancient line of Sherburnes, 
of Stonyhurst, and died in 1702, at the age of nine 
years. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 
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“Dan Macgrnyon” S. vii. 468).—Capt. 
Gronow must allude to Col. Daniel Mackinnon, of 
the Coldstream Guards, who died in 1836. Major- 
General Henry Mackinnon, also of the Coldstream 
Guards, was uncle to the above, and fell at Ciudad 
Rodrigo in 1812. Vide Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
under heading ‘‘ Mackinnon of Mackinnon.” 

GUALTERULUS. 


Daniel Mackinnon, who was an officer, died in 
the year 1836. See Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’ Major-General Henry Mackinnon was 
killed at Ciudad i See Rose and Annual 
Register, 1812. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“YouR WITS ARE GONE WOOL-GATHERING” 
(7" §. vii. 370).—The following explanation is 
given by Dr. Cobham Brewer in his ‘Dict. of 
Phrase and Fable’:— 

“ Your wits-are gone wool-gathering. You are in a 
brown study. Your brains are asleep, and you seem be- 
wildered, The allusion is to village children sent to 
gather wool from hedges; while so employed they are 
absent, and for a trivial purpose. To be wool-gathering 
is to be absent-minded, but to be so to no good purpose,’ 
Whether children ever are, or were, sent for 
the above purpose I am unable to say; and though 
locks of wool may here and there be seen on the 
thorns and brambles of the fields in which there 
are sheep, yet the value of all that might be thus 
gathered would be so very small that the wits of 
the parents who sent their children out on such an 
errand — also be said to be gone wool-gather- 
ing. Still I must confess that before I consulted 
Dr. Brewer's book the same idea in part had oc- 
curred tome. Not that I thought that children 
were ever sent out for this purpose, but that it 
might bave occurred to some one that it would be 
worth while to gather these scattered locks, a task 
80 unprofitable that the phrase came to be used 
contemptuously of those engaged in any trifling 
ee and so not attending to serious matters. 

this train of thought it might seem to have 
come from the Latin phrase of disputing “de lana 
caprinad” (Horace, ‘ Epist.,’ i. xviii. 15) and be 
akin to the “* gathering grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles,” a vain and useless exercise of mind, and 
carelessness, inattention, want of power to fix 
and concentrate the thoughts. Latham explains it 
as “an old expression applied to an inattentive or 
careless person,” and quotes these instances :— 

“This gentle friar, whose wit was not gone of wool- 

mg, came to the Church.”—Florio, ‘ World of 

wits were a athering, as the X i 
head busied about other Darten, ef 
Melancholy,’ pt. i, sect. ii. (This reference being incom- 

, I have not been able to find the passage ) 
Or a the expression have come into use in 
early , When England was a wool-exporting 


country—when speculation in it might at times be 
rife, and the heads of men engaged in such specula- 
tions so absorbed as to make them unable or un- 
willing to attend to anything else, and thus to be 
spoken of as men whose “ wits were gone wool- 
gathering”? Horace could say of himself, as he 
strolled along the Via Sacra, ‘‘ Nescio quid medi- 
tans nugarum, et totus in illis” (‘Sat.,’ i. ix. 2) ; 
how much more, then, might men be totally ab- 
sorbed in their business whose whole fortunes were 
at stake? After all, I fear that these conjectures 
may be deemed only “a great | and little wool” 
on this matter. . E. Bockuey. 


** Your wits aye gone wool-gathering ” = ‘‘ gone 
a-field,” “ gone a-wandering.” In allusion to the 
poor old women, generally too infirm for other 
work, who go wandering by the hedge-sides to 
pick off the small bits of wool left by the sheep on 
the thorns. Perhaps one of the poorest and most 
beggarly of all employments. Now I come to think 
of it, I do not remember to have seen any wool- 
gatherers for years. Whether because the price of 
wool is now so low that it is not worth picking up 
with such labour, or because the part of the country 
I now live in has fewer hedges and more ditches, I 
cannot say. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

(E. H. Coreman, J. F, Mansenon, J. W. Auttson, and 
Joun Cuvronitt Syxzs reply to the same effect. } 


Marer Der (7 §, vii. 428).—Is G. aware of 
the length to which his query may carry a reply? 
I will merely refer to the handling of the question 
by Cardinal Newman in his translation of the 
‘Select Treatises of S. Athanasius,’ in the “ Library 
of the Fathers,” Oxford, 1844. In note i, p. 420, 
he observes of the corresponding term Ocotéxos 
that 
“ Socrates, ‘ Hist.,’ vii. 32, says that Origen in the first 
tome of his‘Comment on the Romans’ (vide De la Rue 
in ‘ Rom.,’ lib, i. 5, the original is lost) treated largely 
of the word ; which implies that it was already in use,” 
A list of subsequent references can be seen in note s, 
p. 447. He then (note é, p. 420, u.s.) proceeds to 
remark on the omission of divines in treating this 
subject with especial reference to the term “ Mater 
Dei,” and observes :— 

“Constantine implies the same in a passage which 
divines, ¢.g., Pearson (‘On the Creed,’ notes on art. 3), 
have apparently overlooked, in arguing from Ephrem 
ap. Phot,, ‘Cod.,’ 228, p. 776, that the literal phrase 
Mother of God,’ originated in 8, Leo, ¢., ‘ Ad Sanct, 
Cost.,’ p. 480.” 

The passage from Photius is not given, but it is:— 

“Tparog iv ayiog Aiwy dvuraig 
WE Oedv iorw ayia Oeordxog, 
mpd avrov diarpuaioic TovTO 
gapévwy : Primus B. Leo perspicue disertis verbis pro- 
nunciavit, Dei matrem esse sanctam Deiparam, cum 
aliorum ante ipsum patrum nemo id tam clare extulerit.”” 
—Phot., ‘ Biblioth.,’ p. 776, Rothom., 1653. 
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In refutation of this statement Cardinal New- 
man, note x, p. 447, remarks, ‘‘ For ‘ Mater Dei,’ 
vid. before 8S. Leo, Ambros, ‘ De Virg.,’ ii. [2], 7; 
Cassian, ‘Incarn.,’ ii. 5 ; vii. 25; Vincent. Lir., 
*Commonit.,’ 21.” The reference in St. Ambrose 
is “ Quid nobilius Dei matre.” The date of the 
compilation of this work, when “conciones suos 
in tres illos libros, quos etiam nunc habemus, 
digerere animum induxit,” is stated by the Bene- 
dictine editors to be a.p. 377, which marks, there- 

* fore, the earliest known use of the Latin term in 
ecclesiastical language. 

To prevent a possible misconception as to the 
earlier use of the term in a supposed fragment in 
Latin of Papias, from Bodl. MS. 2397, it is to be 
observed that this is shown to be the writing of a 
medizval Papias, not the apostolic, by Bishop 
Lightfoot in his ‘ Epistle to the Galatians,’ p. 265, 
London, 1874. The fragment was accepted by 
Routh as attributable to the earlier Papias in the 
first edition of his ‘ Reliquiz Sacre,’ but was re- 
jected in the second, Ox., 1846-8. 

The title Tov pov occurs A.D. 
260 in Dionysius of Alexandria, ‘Ady. Paul. 
Samos.,’ Quest. ix, (Simon de Magistris, p. 263, 
Rom., 1796). See Burton’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Testi- 
monies,’ p. 414, Ox., 1829. 

In the account of the disputation between 
Archelaus and Manes, c. a.p. 277, there is in 
chap. xxxiv. “de Maria Dei genitrice” in the 
Latin translation, which alone is extant (Routh, 
* Rell. Sacr.,’ vol. iv. p. 219, Oxford, 1818). 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 

This question may lead to theological contro- 
versies unfitted for the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ If 
your correspondent G. will consult any good 
Church history, whether Catholic or Protestant, as 
to the first Council of Ephesus he will find an 
answer to his question, though given in far dif. 
ferent terms according to the views of the several 
writers. Anoy, 


[Other replies are acknowledged with thanks. 


Lorp Hartivetoy in tae Rorat AcapEMy 
(7™ 8S. vii. 445).—Will H. kindly give his autho- 
rity for the statement he makes that the artist in 
painting the above picture has made an heraldic 
mistake in according to his lordship the coronet of 
a marquis? It certainly is news to me that the 
holder of the courtesy title of marquis—like Lord 
Hartington—is not entitled to bear a higher coro- 
net than that of an earl; but then I am afraid I am 
not a practical herald. I might have admitted it 
to be so in the case where the second title of a 
duke was not the next lowest in the scale of the 
peerage ; but even in this case Mr. Cussans (who is 
no mean heraldic authority) is of opinion that, though 
the eldest son would not enjoy the titalar rank of 
marquis, he would be entitled to the station and 
coronet of that degree ; and he instances the eldest 


son of the Duke of Manchester, who is only a vis- 
count, as a case in point (see Cussans’s ‘ Handbook 
of Heraldry,’ 1869, p. 194, note). 

J. 8. Upat. 


Inner Temple. 


But are there any such things as coronets fur 
courtesy titles at all? That the holders of such 
titles use them is no proof that they are right in 
doing so. To the best of my recollection, I think 
I was told at the College of Arms that courtesy 
titles carry no coronets. There is no such thing, 
said the officer of arms, as courtesy heraldry. 


Georce 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


H. has raised an interesting question. Would 
he mind giving his authority for the assertion that 
whatever title the eldest sons of dukes may have 
‘they each and all bear an earl’s coronet only ”? 
I find no notice of the point in any of my books. 
Mr. Thoms, in ‘The Book of the Court’ (p. 94), 
quotes from Segar’s ‘ Honor, Militarie and Civil,’ 
bk. iv. c. xxii. :— 

“A Duke's eldest son is born in the degree of a Mar- 
quess and shall go as a Marquess, and wesr as many 
tan as a Marquess, and have his assayes, the 

arquess being present, saving he shall go beneath a 
Marquess, and his wife beneath a Marchioness and above 
all Dukes’ daughters.” 

But there is no direction as to head gear. 
Sr. Swirarn. 


The statement of your correspondent H. that no 
marquis, the son of a duke, is entitled to the coro- 
net of a marquis is so startling to an heraldic mind 
that I consulted a herald of the Herald’s College, a 
sound authority in his department, who assured me 
that the artist who painted Lord Hartington is 
right, and that your informant is wrong. It would 
not be fair, I think, to name my authority. Whether 
he be Blue Mantle or Rouge Dragon does not 
matter. I do not wish, after his courtesy to me, to 
expose him to be bombarded with letters and 
questions asking for answers. I merely write to 
beg your correspondent H. to be enough to 
tell us the authority on which he founded his 
opinion of the law. A. R. 


ComperLanp Purases (7" v. 325 ; vi. 149). 
—Mnr. Bovcuirr, in his enjoyable note at the last 
reference, makes special mention of “lang apple- 
dumplins” among the dishes enumerated, which 
in a past age were the delight of the Cumberland 
rustic. It may be worth noting that in the last 
century a native of that county was prompted to 
write a poem, in laudatory strain, on the virtues 
and under the title of ‘The Apple Dumpling.’ It 
appeared first, circa 1770-5, in the Town and 
Country Magazine above the signature of Pyg- 
malion, the writer (as his ‘ Poems,’ 1778, show) 
being Charles Graham, of Penrith. A few of the 
lines I venture to quote as unique on such & 
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theme, and of value in the description of an old 

north-country disb. Graham is evidently in sym- 

pathy with his subject :— 

The task be mine 

To sing a British apple dumpling’s _— om 


We court not, Britain's fertile isle brings forth 

When from the reeking cavern’s mouth thou’rt brought 
Short respite we allow thee : now with speed 

Thou rt plac'd conspicuous in a china vase 

Or ti dost d d to humble delf), 

Whilst round thy [? the] polish’d sides redundant flows 
Nectarous juice in most delicious floods. ‘ 

Oft times 1 "ve seen thee (charming to relate) [sic] 
Ride buoyant on the stream, with head erect 

And honest front float round the dish audacious. 

But when thou boastst a more gigantic size, 

Enormous, massy, ample, Jong, and huge [! }. 


Eoough! I pause at the magnitude of the “lang 
R. E. N. 
ishopwearmoutb. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
XIX. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Ox more volume of this fine monument of erudition 
and industry is issued with customary prom titude, The 
portion now covered, from “ Finch” to “ Forman,” con- 
tains no names of primary, and few of secondary im- 
portance. Edward Fitzgerald, the poct and translator, 
is the subject of an excellent Liography by his editor, 
Dr. W. Aldis Wright. The Flaxmans are dealt with by 
Prof, Sidney Colvin, and Charles Fleetwood is safe in 
the hands of Mr. C. H, Firth, Fisher, the Bishop of 
Rochester, is assigned to Mr. Thompson Cooper, and 
Henry Flood is treated by Mr. G. F, Rusrell Barker. 
Mr, Leslie Stephen sends but little to the present 
volume, his chief contribution being an admirable bio- 
graphy of Fiecknoe, the poet. Mr. 8, L, Lee, mean- 
while, is responsible for many biographies, noteworthy 
alike for accuracy and for condensation. Among them 
are Joseph Giles and Phineas Fletcher; Mary Fitton, 
the alleged “ dark lady " of Shakspeare's sonnets ; James 
Fitzgerald, the “Queen's Earl of Desmond”; Simon 
ford, the divine; Emanuel Ford, the author of ‘ Paris- 
mus, and others, Mr, A. H. Bullen is also seen to 
highest advantege in that branch of early dramatic 
literature which he has made his own. His most im- 
portant biographies are those of Fletcher, the associate 
of Beaumont, and of John Ford. Both these great poets 
are dealt with in thoroughly competent and appreciative 
style. Charles and Henry Fitzgeffrey, and John Florio, 
the translator of Montaigne, are also in Mr. Bullen’s 
hands. Dr. Garnett takes charge of George Finlay and 
Albany Fonblanque. Mr, T. E. Kebble writes the 
memoir of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the wife of George 1V. A 
very large proportion of the lives are Fitzalans, Fitzher- 
berts, Fitzgeralds, &c , and these are in the hands of afew 
specialists, among whom the most industrious are Prof. 
out, Mr. J. H. Round, Mr. W. P, Courtney, and Mr. 
G. C, Boase. The Rev. W. Hunt remains a frequent 
ecntributor. Prof. Laughton maintains the high standard 
of excellence he attained in the lives of sailors, and Mr. 
Louis Fagan, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, Mr. H. R. Tedder, the Rev. Canon Venables, and 
other known and esteemed contributors are still “to the 
fore,” It is pleasant to see this fine and responsible 


undertaking continued with undiminished spirit, and to 
think that no extravagantly long time will before 
the most truly national work attempted in England 
during modern days is in the hands of the public, 


Great Writers.—Life of John Stuart Mill. By W. L. 

Courtney. (Scott.) 
Many fluctuations have taken place regarding Mill’s 
intellectual power since he first e known as a 
young writer of remarkable >. No one who has 
watched the ebb and flow of opinion on this point can 
fail to discover that opinions as to John Mill have not 
always been based on evidence. Somehow or other—it 
is not very easy to tell why—Mill was considered by a 
large mass of readers as a person bitterly opposed to re- 
ligious sense, while, on the other hand, it has been evi- 
dent to many of the shrewdest thinkers that Mill’s mind 
was arranged in such a manner as to make him feel that, 
while there might be but small evidence for this or that 
affirmation being true, yet eo complex was nature and 
the thoughts which she suggests, that it was quite pos- 
sible that many things might be true which are incapable 
of demonstration or even of coherent statement. To us 
it seems that on a great number of matters which haunt 
the imagination and urgently cal! for solution Mill was 
in a state of uncertainty. He was far too honest to tell 
people that he was sure of things on which he could but 
make guesses. On the other hand, the advanced Liberals 
were never quite ina happy frame of mind about him, 
because he would not support their negations. 

Those who were grown up when the essay on ‘ Liberty’ 
was published will call to mind the excitement caused 
thereby. Some of the opinions therein called in question 
required revision, but they never received it from the 
blatant abuse of newspapers. A paper war of which no 
one can easily conceive the bulk would have ensued had 
Mill replied to the deluge of senseless chatter with which 
he was well-nigh overwhelmed. 

The paper on the subjection of women is said to have 
been written by his wife. This we think to be either a 
mistake or an exaggeration. The style is excellent, and 
not in any way to be distinguished from Mill’s other 
writings. 

Of Mill’s ehort career in Parliament it is not necessary, 
and may, perhaps, be dangerous to speak, It was a 
wonderful instance of a man who led no great movement 
being sent to Parliament just because he had thinking 
powers of a high order. Whatever we may think of the 
man or of his views, it is pleasant to find our fellow 
countrymen throwing themselves violently into the dis- 
cussion of cubjects of which they were at the time but 
very vaguely informed. 

Mr. Courtney has written his ‘ Life’ with great care 
and deliberation; there is nothing in it with which 
reasonable people can find fault. We fear, however, 
that it will not go on its way without receiving a few 
stray shots from enemies who have not a sufficiently 
clear insight into the subjects with which Mill was 
thoroughly at home. The index is excellent. This isa 
great merit, which Mr. Courtney's volume shares with 
most of the others of the “ Great Writers”’ series, 


Mr Swinsurne’s rhapsody on‘ Philip Massinger,’ with 
which the Fortnightly opens, is remarkable in many re- 
spects, It contains a further eulogy of Victor Hugo, for 
which the reader is prepared, and a fierce sneer at Vol- 
taire, the motive of which we fail to grasp. One point 
we note with satisfaction, that Mr. Swinburne ends in 
accepting the conclusions of Mr, Bullen as to the share 
of Massinger in the tragedy of ‘Sir John van Olden 
Barnavelt,’ Mr. Edmund Gosse gives a pleasing and a 
preciative account of ‘Edward Fitzgerald,’ 2 propos to the 
recently published editions of his works. Prof. Dowden 
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writes on ‘Goethe and the French Revolution,’ and Mr. 
Archer warmly defends Ibsen from English criticism.— 
Somewhat analogous to this last article is that by Mr. 
Henry A. Jones contributed to the Nineteenth Century 
under the title ‘ The First-Night Judgment of Plays,’ in 
which a dramatist appeals against popular verdicts given 
under unfavourable conditions. It is a significant sign 
of the times that ‘Sport in Nepaul,’ depicting tiger 
shooting, &c., is by a lady who joins in the amusement. 
Mile. Blaze de Bury coneinien her sketch of ‘The Theatre 
Francais and its Sociétaires.’ Dr. Kidd on ‘The Last 
Tilnees of Lord Beaconsfield,’ and Mr. Karl Blind on 
* *Giordano Bruno and New Italy’ also arrest attention.— 
* Winchester Cathedral’ is treated in the Century, which 
gives a series of admirable views of the noble pile. When 
completed these descriptions of English cathedrals should 
be printed in a separate book. Mr. Stillman’s ‘Italian 
oid Masters’ deals with Gentile da Fabriano, a portion 
of whose ‘ Adoration of the Kings’ appears as a frontis- 
piece. Of extreme interest, both as regards letterpress 
and illustrations, is ‘The Free Command at the Mines of 
Kara,’ ‘Inland Navigation in the United States’ and 
‘On the Indian Reservation’ are noteworthy portions of 
an excellent number.—In Macmillan Mr. Goldwin Smith 
writes on ‘Progress and War,’ and the Rev. F. St. J. 
Thackeray on ‘ Prudentius,’ ‘The Nemesis of Senti- 
mentalism’ is thoughtful and readable.—Temple Bar 
ives a brilliant review of ‘ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe,’ 
f which are some admirable reflections and some capital 
anecdotes. ‘Marmontel’ and ‘ Handel’ are the subjects 
of papers. ‘Bird Life in a Southern County’ for a 
while deludes the reader into the idea that he has found 
a naturalist who can see beauty without seeking to de- 
stroy it—In the Gentleman's Mr. 8. O. Addy gives a 
very interesting account of ‘A Yorkshire Village.’ ‘Six- 
teenth-Century Book- Fires,’ by Mr.J. A. Farrer, deals with 
books condemned to the flames, ‘Our Archives’ are 
dealt with by Mr. A. C. Ewald.—In Murray's the Earl 
of Carnarvon depicts ‘Old Venice.’ *A Ghostly Mani- 
festation’ is to be commended to the Psychica! Research 
Society. ‘Varieties of Indian Sports’ describes some 
novel forms of slaughter.— Pilgrims to Mecca’ gives in 
the Cornhill a very animated account of Eastern life. 
‘Strange Food’ chronicles some remarkable feats in the 
way of eating. ‘The Potato’s Place in History’ also ap- 
ars,—Longman’s gives ‘Sunrise in Sussex,’ by Mr. 
ward Clayton, a pleasant account of natural scenery 
with no disturbing element of so-called sport.—The 
frontispiece to the English Illustrated is a study of a 
head by Mr. E. Burne J nes, ‘ Recollections of Suakim,’ 
by Mr. Walter Truscott, are very lifelike and attractive, 
and are well illustrated. ‘Who Liveth so Merry?’ is 
also to be commended.— Tinsley’s gives a sketch and por- 
trait of Sir F. Leighton, and under the head ‘ Pottery ‘ de- 
scribes the manufactures at Minton’s.—The New Review 
has the first part of an essay by the Lord Chief Justice 
upon ‘ Matthew Arnold.’ ‘ Talk and Talkers of To-day’ is 
confined exclusively to politicians. M. Eiffel sends an 
account of the monument associated with his name, 


No. I. of the Newbery House Magazine (Griffith, Far- 
ran & Co.) has been issued. It is a monthly review for 
clergy and laity, and deals principally with ecclesiastical 
subjects. Many eminent clergymen contribute. 


Messrs, Casseiu’s publications lead off with Old and 
New London, Part XXII., which begins at Newgate and 
ends not far off, in Ely Place, Holborn. Concerning the 
famous criminals confined in Newgate many curious 
stories are told. Among the best views are those of 
Field Lane, the Meat Market, and the lugubrious church 
of St. Sepulchre. Some Sacheverell cards are also in- 
troduced. —Part XVI. of Naumann’s History of Music 


finishes the portion dealing with Luther and the music 
of the Protestant Church, and begins that concerning 
the classical tone schools of Italy. Many good Italian 
plates are reproduced, and there is a facsimile of an auto- 
graph letter of Wagner.—Part LXVI. of the Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary begins with “Seeker” and ends with 
“Shipper.” Under “ Self” and its compounds, “Sense,” 
“Sentence,” “Serene,” “ Serve,” &c., full and especiall 
accurate information is given.—Our Own Country, whic 
will be completed with the year, has reached Part 
LIV. It deals with Colchester, Glastonbury, and Bath. 
Of Glastonbury Abbey and other spots of interest in this 
picturesque and historical place full illustrations are sup- 
lied, There isa full-page view of Bath from Beechen 

liff.—Part XLII. of the Shakespeare is entirely occu- 
pied with ‘Coriolanus.’ Some of the illustrations are 
dramatic.—Cassell’s Picturesque Australasia, Part IX., 
contains, among other things, a full account of the 
rebellion at Ballarat and its suppression by the gallant 
attack of Capt, Thomas. A full illustration of a mob of 
cattle is given.—Celebrities of the Century has lives of 
Lord Derby, Déllinger, D’Enghien, Dickens, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Eckermann, the Khedive of Egypt, &c.— Woman's 
World reproduces Mr. Sargent’s remarkable picture of 
Miss Terry as Lady Macbeth, 

Ma. Hamitton’s Parodies, Part LXVIII. gives, among 
other contents, prose parodies of Sterne and Carlyle. 

Tue Bookbiader (Clowes & Sons) has many illustra- 
tions of old bindings, and continuations of the articles 
on beer | in the Eighteenth Century’ and on 
‘ Stationery and Vellum Binding.’ 

The Rules, Customs, and Procedure of the House of 
Commons, contributed nay: f to the Universal Review 
by Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., bas, with additions, 
a printed in book form by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Enquirner.—“ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow’ is by Bishop Ken. Your second query, as to the 
first black man and woman, cannot be answered, Are 
you quite sure that Adam and Eve were white? 

Maxwe.u.— 

Amphibious wretches, sudden be your fall, 
May man undam you, and God damn you all. 

By Dr. Archibald Pitcairn, a well-known Scotch writer 
medical treatises and Latin verses. See 5t» 8. viii. 498. 
CorricenDum.—P, 518, col, 1, 1. 2 from bottom, for 

“1558” read 1588. 

OTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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7 8, VILL 6, NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY, 

= 

SIXTH MONTHLY PART 
NEW SERIES 

or 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ LUCY CARTER,’ &c. 


t DOMESDAY BOOK. | HER INHERITANCE. A Story. 
; IN a COUNTRY TOWN of CHILI. SOCIETY in ITALY FIFTY YEARS AGO. bs 
TREE SUPERSTITIONS. 


“A LOS TOROS.” 
TOWN and COUNTY. 


OUR YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
SOME NATIONAL GAINS. 
SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. A LUCKY SHOT. 
GOUT. A PRODIGAL. A Story. 


ALSO SEVEN COMPLETE TALES. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, VIII Juxy 6, '89, 
BRADSHAW’ S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 
Se GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 64;% 


BRADSEAWS 2 RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price @ 
mae CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
4d. and 4s, 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. With a Description of the Exhibition of 1889, anda 
Plan of the Exhibition Buildings. 1s. 6d. paper ; 2s. 6d. cloth 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
RADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. ls. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S EABDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN andIRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition to 
charges. 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, ls. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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